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MOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNUWLEDGS UAND IN MAND.” Corver, 





REUNITED. 


THE TALL MAN. 
CHAPTER XIII.—THE INTERCESSION. 


“= the life-guardsman, was tried by court- 
, martial, and condemned to run the gaunlet 

ten times. 

All that he could urge in his defence was of no 
avail ; military discipline was to be kept up. 
_ The Private secretary Kruzer, Lane’s only friend 
in Berlin, took great and painful interest in his case, 
No. 1235.—avavsr 28, 1875, 





and wrote a most moving petition, in which he stated 
the peculiar hardship of his fate, and the sudden 
overwhelming impulse under which he had acted, 
which was not a planned and premeditated de- 
sertion. ; 

This petition never reached the king. Lane lis- 
tened to his sentence with apathy, though at the 
same time he seemed to realise the image of his 
comrade Arnold, who had passed under his punish- 
ment through the ranks of his former fellow-soldiers 
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to the sound of the drums and trumpets that drowned 
his cries of agony; but he did not experience any 
horror or dread; he knew he should die under the 
punishment; and he had no longer any wish to live. 

On the day. before the one fixed for the execution 
of the sentence, Eversmann, the king’s gentleman in 
waiting, proceeded to the castle to perform his cus- 
tomary service. He seemed somewhat discomposed 
as he left his own house. 

Stupid trash !” he muttered to himself; ‘TI shall 
take good care not to put my finger betwixt the tree 
and the bark! I shall not meddle with the king and 
his life-guardsman ; my wife is a fool. Detler is a 
fool too, and seems always frightened out of his wits. 
If this man taught the boy, I suppose he was paid 
for it; andif he jumped into the mill-stream to save 
him, there was no danger to such a giant as he is. 
Bah! They have tried to work on me with a pack 
of lies and made me promise to speak to the king, but 
I shall do nothing of the kind. I should be as great 
a fool as they, and displease the king for nothing.” 

He performed his usual duties, and true to his de- 
termination said not a word te the king in favour of 
poor Lane. But whilst. the kimgywas still at the 
dinner-table and he was» in attendance, a servant 
said to him privately,— 

‘Sir, your wife and your little son axe in the ante- 
room waiting to speak to his Majesty when he rises 
from table. Are you aware of{it?” 

Eversmann started, and was:visiblyyanmoyed. He 
hastened into the ante-roomthe moment ‘he had the 
opportuntity. : 

‘* What do you want here??” he asked, roughly. 

‘To ask pardon for poor: Lane;’” repliedihis-wife 
in alow voice. 

‘«‘ Are you mad, woman?” said thie enraged Hvers- 
mann, ‘‘ must I have yow:removediby:the guard?” 

‘“‘T am not mad,’” she repli with), ae firmness 
which her husband had never:observedimhier: befoze;; 
‘‘Tiam only grateful. Ifthe kiug?s:chief'gentlemam: 
in waiting has his wife and childidtagged away from: 
this place by force, the. disgrace» will: fall wpon: lila» 
head; and people will recognise im you the domestic: 
tyrant which you are elsewhereknowmto be. Mésee- 
over, we will resist such foree with all oum strength!” 








can grant my husband for the services that he has 
rendered you.’ That is how I shall speak to the 
king, and I shall add anything else that comes into 
my mind that I think may soften him.” 

Eversmann looked very uneasily at his.wife and 
son, who both stood before himwith ascomposed and 
determined mien; a thing which seemed.to. him all 
the more astonishing, as he had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to thé most implicit obedience from them. 

‘“What have youthere ?”’ he said, absently, to his 
son, who held a paper in his hand. 

‘‘ A petition for poor Lane,” replied she. ‘ Deiler 
prepared it himself, and if the king can resist this 
childish appeal, he must be—to speak plainly—stock 
or stone.” 

Again the courtier looked round in alarm at this 
bold speech ; -then he said to his little son,— 

‘¢ Show it to me.” 

Detler willingly gave up the paper; but his mother 
said,— 

‘‘Detler has five more copies in his pocket; he 
was writing the whole day yesterday and all last 
night; one copy, it is to be hoped will reach the 
king’s hands, even if five of them should be sup- 
pressed.” 

Their earnestness made Eversmann give way, 
though with a bad grace. 

‘*] promise you,” he said to his wife, ‘“‘ to do my 
best to obtain Lane’s pardon from the king; I give 
you my hand upon it; but now oblige me by going 
home.” 

‘“We do not leave the castle until we know 
whether Lane is pardoned or not,’’ answered his 
wife, firmly. 

Kversmeann had some: difficulty in restraining his 
anger at this reply. 

‘*Do you wish to remain here till to-morrow 
morning?” said he, angrily. ‘‘ Do you think that in 
the hurry of the: day’s business I can speak to the 
king alone and undisturbed? I must be the best 
judge of that. Its not till the king has thrown off 
his- royalty with his state dress that I can speak con- 
fidentially to him; I have more courage then, and 
he is less haughty than in the day time.” 

“Well,” replied the lady, ‘‘show me then some 





‘You are only preparing trouble-for;me and: forr place in the castle where we may await the termi- 


yourself,” replied Eversmann, more gently, ‘“the- king, 
is not in good-humour, and it is therefore dangerous» 
to ask him anything.” 

‘* Detler and I will try to put himim: a: good-hu- 
mour,” she answered. ‘‘ ‘Your Majesty,’ T'shalk say 
to him, ‘you are unhappy, because you are going 
to make an innocent man rum the gauntlet. If your 
Majesty will pardon him, you will be happy again 
directly ; your Majesty, you are a good Christian, and 
I am sure as such you pray every day, Lurgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us, 
-and Lane has not even trespassed against you; for 
he has only done what his duty as a husband and a 
father required of him. Your Majesty,’ I shall add, 
‘my husband prides himself as being your right 
‘hand.’” 

** Silence, foolish woman!” interrupted Eversmann, 
while he looked around in dismay at several persons 
who were listening. But she went on without heed- 
ing him. 

‘“** Your Majesty,’ I shall say, ‘if my husband is 
your right hand, you will surely pardon the man who 


mation of the affair. And if you do not succeed in 
| touching the king’s heart, we will make the attempt 
ourselves.” 

' Hiversmann then desired one of the servants to 
conduct his wife and son to an apartment in the 
castle, secretly hoping that they would get tired of 
waiting and return home. 

But he was mistaken, for neither mother nor son 
would stir from the place. Never had Eversmann 
looked forward to night with so much trepidation, 
anxiety, and uneasiness. 

The day passed on at a snail’s pace, antl Evers- 
mann, who knew the king well, could not but seo 
that the royal weather-glass pointed to bad weather, 
and that there was but little prospect of a pardon 
forLane. He assisted the perversely silent monarch 
to undress without being able to find any oppor- 
tunity of turning the conversation to the subject of 
the deserter. Cold drops bedewed his forehead as 
he thought of his wife and son who were waiting 
below; he knew they would keep their word. 

Several times his lips parted to speak, but the fear 








saved the life of his only child, and you will look 
upon this favour as the richest reward which you 


of man closed them again. He was almost in despair, 
when mechanically putting his hand into the pocket 
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of the dressing-gown which he was handing to the 
king, he found an object which gave an opening 
forthe conversation he wished. 

“Has your Majesty been in want of this paper?” 
he said, as he held it to the king. 

‘‘ What paper is it?” asked the monarch. 

“Tt is covered with writing in pencil,” replied 
Eversmann, glancing at it. 

‘‘Ah! I remember,” said the king; ‘‘some 
time ago I caught one of my grenadiers writing in 
the ante-room ; I meant to read the scrawl, but I 
forgot it again. I suppose it is only a repetition of 
the lament which the man gave me by word of 
mouth.” 

“‘ Will your Majesty permit me to rea it aloud to 
you?” asked Eversmann. 

The monarch nodded, and Eversmann read the 
letter aloud. It commenced with an account of 
Lane’s hard fate, and of his longing for his family 
and for speedy news of them through Bertram. 

The writer had then continued,— 

“T do not know whether to call it blindness, a 
sense of too great security, or a good conscience, which 
causes Frederick William 1 to confide the protection 
of his person so entirely to a troop of hired soldiers, 
who, having been brought together partly by fraud, 
partly by force and deception, cannot really feel any 
devotion to their master. IfI—brought up by my 
parents in the fear of God—am full of bitterness and 
rage, and even of a feeling of revenge against the 
author of my misery, how much more must this be 
the case with my rude comrades, who have grown 
up without religion ? 

““T write these lines in the king’s ante-chamber. 
Yonder is the door of his sleeping apartment; he 
sleeps peacefully, while I, who have been ren- 
dered wretched by him, am a few steps off armed 
with a deadly weapon. How much more safely 
might he repose if, instead. of a gigantic body-guard, 
he was protected by the love of contented subjects. 
May God keep me from temptation! may He grant 
that I may not be reduced to utter despair, and 
that the king may not come near me alone and in 
the silent night! I could not answer for myself 
that . . 

Here the letter was broken off. 

‘That is a desperate fellow,” said the monarch; 
“and I stood opposite to him, unarmed and alone, 
in the dead of night.” 

‘And the man does not seem to me to be tho- 
roughly bad,” said Eversmann. 

“Ah!” replied the king, ‘‘ who would be mad 
enough to raise his hand against me? He would 
certainly be cut in pieces.” 

“That would do your Majesty no good,” answered 
Eversmann. 

- “T must be upon my guard,” said the king to 
himself, ‘now I have learnt the real feelings of those 
tall fellows.” 

“Ts your Majesty aware,” asked Eversmann, ‘‘that 
the same grenadier who wrote this deserted after- 
wards, and is to run the gauntlet to-morrow ?”’ 

“ It serves him right,” replied Frederick William 
the First. 

“True; but I think that he will not be made 
better inclined towards your Majesty by running the 
gauntlet, and that he will probably take the first 
opportunity . . . Icannot proceed... . 
but I tremble for your Majesty’s life, as the thought 
crosses my mind . ia 





‘“‘He must be removed from the body-guard,” 
said the monarch, ‘‘and must be placed amongst 
the Fusiliers.” 

“The giant amongst them would look like an 
ostrich amongst partridges,” answered Eversmann ; 
‘“‘but I must inform your Majesty that this deserter 
Lane is pitied by all Berlin, on account of his sad 
fate. ‘The man deserted in a state of madness, be- 
cause his wife, believing him to be dead, has married 
another man.” 

‘That is not my fault,” said the king; ‘‘ order and 
discipline must be maintained, otherwise there would 
be no end to desertions.” 

“IT do not myself recommend any general cle- 
mency,”’ said Eversmann, ‘but if your Majesty, as an 
exception to the general rule, would be pleased to 
use your prerogative to grant a pardon, I would re- 
spectfully entreat your Majesty to do it on this occa- 
sion. Your Majesty will confess that I have very 
seldom asked anything, and I am only induced to 
do so this time by very unusual circumstances. The 
deserter Laue saved the life of my only child, and 
has thus gained the boy’s affection to such a degree 
that he is ready to die for his preserver. Ever since 
yesterday morning the boy and his mother have 
been in the castle in order to implore your Majesty 
to pardon Lane. My boy himself composed a peti- 
tion, which I, who have not wept for many a 
day, could not read without tears. ‘The boy declares 
in it that if Lane suffers punishment, he shall die 
of grief, and in his weak and excited state I really 
tremble for him. Will your Majesty make a man 
who is not fit to be a grenadier a happy husband 
and father, and a prosperous citizen, who, with his 
family will ever pray for your welfare ?” 

‘It will not do,” said the monarch; ‘‘ think of the 
bad example! ” 

‘It is in your Majesty’s power,” said Eversmann; 
‘‘again 1 implore mercy; may I not send my wife 
and child away with comforting intelligence ?” 

‘How can I go to sleep if you fever me by 
worrying me?” said the king. ‘I will see what 
can be done for the man; tell your wife so, and now 
leave off tormenting me.” 

Eversmann kissed his master’s hand gratefully, 
and went to carry to his wife and son the royal 
promise, from which he hoped everything while they 
hoped nothing. 

The next morning Lena said to Wilhelm, the son 
of the barrack-servant,— 

‘Do you know that Lane is not to run the gaunt- 
let, it has all been altered; they say he has made an 
attempt on the king’s life, and he is to be confined 
in the fortress for life.” 

Lane was really taken away in a carriage closely 
shut up and accompanied by horsemen, and was con- 
veyed through the gate of the town which leads to 
Spandau. 

But at ashort distance from the town the horse- 
men turned back; the carriage made a circuit and 
proceeded in another direction. After along journey 
it stopped; Lane’s travelling companions ordered him 
to alight, handed him a small packet, and then 
returned to their carriage, which drove off rapidly in 
the direction whence it had come. 

Lane stood like a man awakening from a terrible 
dream. He looked doubtingly after the departing 
carriage, then at the Saxon frontier which lay before 
him, and then at the little packet in his hand. It 





contained his discharge from the Prussian service, 
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made out in the name of Carl Gotlieb Lane; also 
there was an order prohibiting the said Carl Gotlieb 
Lane from entering the Prussian dominions under 
pain of death, if discovered, and there were four 
louis d’ors for travelling money. 

Lane was transfixed with surprise. This sudden 
deliverance from evil and restoration to liberty ought 
to have made him happy; as it was, it all came too 
late. If it had only happened seventeen days earlier 
—now it was only a mockery. Still there was some- 
thing to be done before he died. He must see his 
mother, and rescue his children from the grasp of 
Blitterman, and bring that villain to the punishment 
his crimes deserved. Of Agnes, of his wife, he did 
not venture to think; but vengeance on the author of 
alltheir misery he could still take. Buried in his own 
thoughts he strode along at a feverishly rapid pace. 
He never saw a travelling-carriage which was 
advancing at full speed. It suddenly drew up in 
obedience to a wild cry from within. The door was 
flung open, and without waiting for the steps three 
people jumped out into the road. 

‘* Librecht! my Librecht!”’ rang out in a woman’s 
voice. 

Lane looked round ; he felt no surprise—so many 
strange things had happened. But he put his hands 
before his face; he could not bear to look at what 
seemed to be Acnes—she was now married to his 
bitter enemy. Suddenly, two loving arms were 
thrown round him, and a voice tremulous with joy, 
half sobbing and half triumphant, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
Librecht, my husband! is it indeed you?” 

As Agnes could not reach her husband’s neck, she 
could only lay her head against his breast. The 
giant looked down upon her, and said, coldly, ‘I 
think you are Blitterman’s wife?” 

‘‘No, no! thank God, my Librecht, no! God 
saved me on the very brink of the precipice. Thanks 
be to Him for our deliverance !” 

Then the tall grenadier bent down, and the hap- 
piness of that one moment effaced all the misery and 
grief they had both endured. 

Siegart, the market-servant, and Bertram joined 
their voices in a chorus of rejoicing and exultation. 
Librecht and Agnes got into the carriage, and all 
were driven back on the road to Frankfort. 

Surely the angels, who see so much human suf- 
fering, must have rejoiced over this spectacle of 
recovered happiness. The old Saxon frontier, which 
had been the refuge of not a few hunted deserters, 
had never been the scene of such a meeting, such a 
restoration—as from the depth of the grave! 


There is little more to be told. The joy of the 
dear old mother and of the children need not be 
described, as it was grief for the loss of her son 
which had made the old lady ill. Such joy as was 
now hers acted like the elixir of life! All his fellow- 
citizens received the restored merchant, Leo Librecht 
Hiebendahl, with such marks of respect and honour, 
that he now knew for the first time how much he 
was esteemed and beloved. 

The punishment of Blitterman would have been 
severe, but he eluded justice—he flung himself into 
the river, and his body was found and brought on 
shore, and received the burial of a suicide and a 
malefactor. He left no one to regret him. 

Librecht sent intelligence to his friends in Berlin 
of his happy restoration to his family, accompanied 


him; even the gruff Corporal Wimmer was not for- 
gotten, who did not cease to. regret the loss of the 
finest grenadier in the regiment. Wilhelm, Lena, and 
the old barrack-servant, had reason to remember with 
gratitude the guardsman Lane. 

When theold King Frederick William 1 died, the first 
act of his son and successor was to disband the regi- 
ment of grenadiers. Poor Arnold was thus enabled 
to join his wife and family, and he received a present 
from his friend and former comrade Lane, which 
enabled him to begin the world again. 

After the old king’s death there remained nothing 
to prevent Librecht taking his family to Berlin, and 
to renew his friendship with all who had shown him 
kindness in his time of adversity. The private 
secretary Kruzer and his wife, and the family 
of Eversmann, the gentleman-in-waiting, could 
scarcely realise in the prosperous merchant Librecht 
Hiebendahl the former soldier Lane, who had so 
narrowly escaped such a terrible fate. The boy 
Detler had expressed a wish to enter business, and 
with his father’s consent Librecht took him back 
when he returned to Frankfort, where he was richly 
repaid for all he had done for his friend. 

Lane’s discharge from the Prussian service was 
framed and glazed, and hung up in the family sitting- 
room. Underneath were the words, ‘“‘A TreRRIbLe 
Year i my Lire.” 





NEW GUINEA. 
II. 


8. At what seasons of the year 7%s3 the seed-time, and 
when the harvest? Do they observe any signs as to the 
right time of sowing and reaping, and use any ceremonies 
or usages on these occasions ? 

Whenever the Papuans observe the constella- 
tion of the serpent, or Mangguania, on the northern 
horizon, and especially the portion of it which they 
call the knee, or ewepursi, they deem the time has. 
come for sowing the rice. This is, of course, during 
the western monsoon, which takes place between 
October and December, no definite term being fixable. 
For sowing, a fine day is generally chosen, and, as 
this is not enough, a lucky day must be fixed upon 
as well. The rice is generally reaped in the months 
of April or May. 

Beans, or abru, are sown twice a year, once with 
the rice, and then with the beginning of the East 
Monsoon, and the same things are observed as in the 
sowing of the rice. The corresponding harvests follow 
in February and August, in which the whole family 
takes part, and more ceremonies are observed in this 
than in any other sort of reaping. First, no one is 
to wash himself or herself whilst the picking of the 
beans lasts. The beans are spread upon mats and 
dried in the sun. A slave, who is religiously set 
apart for the work of treading the beans, has his 
feet rubbed with betel, pinang or déren, ginger or 
piria, and from the moment this is done he does not 
utter a syllable till all his work is finished. 

When all the beans are trodden out, some of them 
are immediately cooked, from which the neighbours 
in turn receive their portions, and who in time re- 
turn the gifts when their bean-harvest is completed. 
After this meal the beans are carried home, but not 





with handsome presents to all who had been kind to 


before. Such usages are, of course, not adapted to 
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the harvesting of other produce, which is frequently 
consumed as it ripens—as the plantains and the 
cocoanuts. 


9. What sort of games have the Papuans? Are they 
social, religious, or are they in some way connected with 
domestic events ? 

They have no games for amusement, as such; and 
when they dance or play with each other it is always 


‘in connection with some more or less important event, 


such as the building of a house, or the construction 
of a boat, the birth of a child, the death or burial of 
a member of the family, the giving of a new name, 
the change of name, the first cutting of the hair of a 
child, the return from a warlike expedition, or the 
making of a Karowar. 

The giving of a name is an event which is always 
celebrated by a feast, at which there is a deal of 
eating and smoking, and, by way of preparation, 
there are several nights of singing and mirth. The 
first putting of clothes on the children is also a 
ceremony which requires several of these nightly 
festivals; it happens with boys between the tenth 
and twelfth year, with girls it takes place a little 
earlier. 

The return from a warlike expedition, the object 
of which was to revenge some wrong, such as murder, 
or the abduction of a member of the family or tribe, 
is celebrated with great enthusiasm. The trumpet 
of a Triton-shell is blown, and on the approach of 
the praws or boats which had gone forth on such an 
expedition, branches of trees are held up to signify 
that either slaves or the heads of the enemies were 
on board. The whole fleet are seen to row towards 
the house which had suffered the loss, and to revenge 
which the expedition has been undertaken; when 
landed, the family commence dancing round the 
heads which have been brought, and upon which the 
blood of their relations have been revenged. 

The games which are customary after the death of 
a person are closely connected with the making of 
the Karowar, or idol, which takes place shortly after 
the time of mourning is finished, at other times not 
before a whole year after death. The usual pre- 
liminaries are those of several nights’ music and 
dance, and the last night these ceremonies always 
take place under the open sky. Amidst song and 
music they go forth in a boat to seek for the tree, 
somewhere on the coast, from which the idol is to be 
carved. On the tree being found, a gun is fired, and 
on bringing it home they are presented with a copper 
dish containing tobacco or sobako, pinang or béren, 
betel or naan, chalk or afer. The wood is next 
brought beneath the shade of a large tree, and 
before a mass of spectators is carved into the image 
of a human being, male or female, as the case may 
be, head and eyes first of all. During the making 
of the Karowar it is frequently addressed or ques- 
tioned, and the soul of the departed is supposed to 
enter into the Karowar whilst so addressed or 
questioned. The final destination of the idol is 
either the house or the grave of the departed, as 
already named. 

Another custom prevails among the richer classes, 
which consists in the making of a model of a house 
of about one foot long, which is placed in the bush 
or on the top of trees, probably to serve as the abode 
or hiding-place for the soul of the departed member 
of the family. As usual a festival is made, and 
an address delivered to the assembly, entreat- 





ing them not to quarrel, “if it were thought that 
the one or the other wore a white feather more 
than was his due.”” When the address is finished 
the whole assembly is seen to rise to adjust their 
ornaments, consisting of corals or ira, yellow leaves 
or undam, and white feathers or mambar. Then 
they seize their weapons—spears, lances, bows and 
arrows—to prepare for the dancing. Two and two 
forming a long row, more than 100 strong, singing, 
jumping, kicking, dancing, the women also joining 
and carrying the Karowar wrapped up in pieces 
of cloth. Smoked meat of the wild boar is dis- 
tributed to the assembly, and cakes of sago; also 
little balls of sago, which are playfully thrust at each 
other amidst considerable mirth. 


10. How ts the day divided and subdivided; and how 
do they distinguish the weeks, months, and years 2 

Rob is night and isna means day, but they have 
special names for the subdivisions of the day: 
aropriem is morning, arkok signifies mid-day, man- 
dira is evening, and fandurob signifies midnight. 
Of the week, which is almost universally in use among 
all nations, the Papuans have no idea; but they have 
a monthly calculation, and a subdivision of the 
month. Paik signifies the moon, the first quarter 
of the moon is pack: babo, the half moon is patk rowar, 
full moon is patk isipeer, the waning moon is pail: 
tkpejif, and the old moon is paik imar. Akaki and 
rowesna are also names of the moon, but they are 
not in use in the division of the month. 

The year is completed on the appearance of the 
constellation of Mangguania, or Serpent, in the north. 
Wambarik is the west monsoon season, and eani- 
murine signifies the season of the east monsoon, 
the two great divisions of the year. Monsoon alone 
signifies yampass?, and if it is intended to show which 
of the two is meant, ¢brin or wakiba is added; thus 
yampasst tbrin means the quiet monsoon, or the yani- 
passi wakiba the time of the large waves. 

Strange, perhaps, it might appear that the Papuans 
should have special names for the months of the 
year—twelve in number, though some only speak of 
eleven. That there should be a little uncertainty 
as to the sequence of the months, is not a matter of 
surprise. The most common names and the sequence 
of the months are as follows :— 

1. Rowaumsi or Wawaumsi—/.e. thedog\ Of the 


1. Rawuri or Rowamia—.c. the head | eonstel- 
‘ ‘ lation 

ui. Wepursi or the knee of the 

Iv. Purari—?.e. the tail Serpent. 


v. Maandi—.e. the dying or the bird month. 
vi. Wambabis—.e. the fever month. 
vir. Remuri or Rumuti. 
vur. Sarmuri or Orion. 
1x. Kokori—7.e. we number or reckon. 
x. Kawembi. 
x1. Tawi. 
xt. Swabai. 
The signification of some of the months is not yet 


settled, nor is the order in which they here follow 
universally adopted. 


11. What are their notions of the heavenly bodies; low 
do they account for the eclipses ; and do they prognosticate 
good or evil from them ? 

That the Papuans observe the stars and the 
changes of the moon has been already noticed. They 
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know of the constellation of the Mangguania, of 
Orion, which is called Sarmwri—the rising of which 
is a sign to them that the sea will soon be rough and 
boisterous, and the disappearance makes them look 
for calm weather. Venus as morning star is called 
Samfuri, as has been already observed, and as 
evening star she is known as Makbendi. 

Samfar or Samfuri is also the name of an 
armlet made of white shells, which is much appre- 
ciated; it is probably so called on account of its 
shining colour, being visible in the dark. Mak- 
bendi signifies the swine-star, mak is star and 
been or beyen is swine. The evening star is called 
the swine-star because the wild boar on its rising 
makes its appearance among the sago-trees. They 
also know of a -cocoanut-star, I/aksra, because the 
constellation so called has the shape of a cocoanut 
leaf, whence astronomers might possibly identify it. 

Paik is the moon, and or? the sun, and their 
appearance and disappearance greatly perplexes 
them ; indeed, they have inquired whether it was 
the same moon, and where the sun remains at night. 
That eclipses are not unknown to the Papuans is 
proved by the fact that they have a word for it in 
their language, werwar. 


12. Do they recognise any favourable or unfavourable 
omens before a voyage, at the birth of a child, at @ mar- 
riage, ete.; and how do they act on perceiving them ? 

‘he Papuans are very superstitious. ‘I'he day for a 
journey to Tidore, or for a warlike expedition, must 
be chosen by men who are thought competent to do 
so. After the day for starting is fixed, they rest 
and sleep the whole day previous to the departure. 
In the evening they rise up, and the night is spent 
watching, and in solemn stillness. It is considered a 
bad omen if a branch fall from a tree, or if a person 
happen to sneeze, or if a kukatua is heard to 
shriek, or if it rain; somebody, it is inferred, would 
soon sicken or die, and the journey is put off till it 
has been discovered for whom the warning was in- 
tended. When this is found out the party thus 
threatened must, as a matter of course, remain be- 
hind, when another day is fixed. The same cere- 
monies have to be gone through afresh, and if 
fresh hindrances were to arise the journey is given 
up altogether. 

If all promises well they step hopefully into the 
prow and start on their voyage. Yet even then un- 
favourable omens may arise, such as the floating 
towards them of a dead fish, ete., and if that were 
to happen they will return home. Not seldom re- 
course is had to various little charms to find out the 
right thing. After the hand has been rubbed wiih 
chalk, the person chewing the betel-nut spits some 
of the moisture into the hand, whilst muttering 
certain formulas, and from the appearance of the 
juice the fortune-teller judges of the success or other- 
wise of the undertaking. ‘The art of ascertaining 
the fortunate day, or to decide whether a thing will 
be lucky or not, is called hokinsor. 

When satisfaction has been given for murder or 

some other crime, peace is made; and peace, to be 
real, must be made in the orthodox way. In order 
to prevent animosity from being renewed and per- 
petuated, no ceremonial mistake in the giving or re- 
ceiving of the betel-nut must by any means be 
committed. Before the regular ceremony of peace- 
making has been accomplished, the estranged parties 


than eat or drink anything from each other; for, 
even if they were to eat or to drink from each other, 
they would expose themselves in consequence to. 
dropsy or some other mortal sickness, or to death. 
The Papuan also knows how to fortify himself 
against evil spirits, against sickness, and even 
against death itself, by first acquiring and then by 
carrying about with him certain charms, which 
generally consist of a piece of sacred wood fastened 
around the neck with acord. He is always adorned 
with it when he goes on a journey, or on a warlike 
expedition of plunder. The charm is made effectual 
by talking to it, as they talk to the Karowar whilst 
it is being made, and by smearing some si? over 
it. The soldier or the traveller, to make himself in- 
vulnerable, takes the charm, and with it touches his 
forehead, neck, arms, etc., and when that is done 
no harm can befall him. If he should happen to 
be wounded, he shaves off a little of the charmed 
wood and eats it, and the wound is sure to heal 
very quickly. A piece of this wood tied under the 
knee is efficacious in preserving the health. 

The ordeal which is known in New Guinea 
is practised more especially to discover some mis- 
deed or other which it is hard to prove; and wives 
are frequently subjected to it, if their fidelity be 
called in question. If the wife happen to have 
given some si7? to a young man, or handed to him 
a native cigar, or presented him with a comb of 
bamboo wood, she is at once seriously suspected by 
her husband. The first step he takes is to make her 
swear by heaven, or nanggi, that she is innocent; 
next she has to fetch some object out of a pot of 
boiling water, and if burnt, she is deemed guilty. 
Or lead in a boiling condition is poured upon a rag 
she has in her hand, and if the lead penetrates to 
the skin she is considered guilty, and not seldom 
has to pay for it with her life. 

The ceremonies observed at births and marriages 
will be described in another place. 

13. What kind of boats are in use among the Papuars ; 
which are their nautical instruments ; and what sort of 
provisions are taken with them when going on a voyage ? 

The inhabitants of New Guinea, like all islanders, 
have boats of their own making. In some parts 
they have regular fleets of canoes fastened together 
and covered in to protect the goods and the passen- 
gers against rain and the sun. Most of their boats 
are from thirty to thirty-five feet—the smaller ones 
from eight to ten feet long; the largest being from 
six to seven feet broad. 

After the tree has been cut down and roughly 
excavated, it is left for some time in the water, 
being, at the same time, filled with water; when 
finished, seats are fixed in the boat, matting 1s 
placed in the bottom, ard the prow is ornamented by 
carving, paintings, feathers of the ostrich, ete. 

The smaller prows are called wa, or wai, and the 
larger ones tampaberi, and both are raised or height- 
ened by planks at the side, which are fastened by 
wooden nails; there is also a roof put to protect tho 
voyagers against the rain or the sun. ‘The masts, or 
padaran, generally consist of three bamboos, to which 
the sails are fastened, which are called saruin. The 
oar is called doris and the rudder tara. Besides the 
anchor, which is represented by a stone fastened to 
| a rope, they have no other nautical implements. 
The provisions taken by them on a voyage are 
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life is sago, or luriam, and water, or waar, which is 
kept in bamboos. Of both a pap is made, called sui, 
which is considered a great delicacy among the 
Papuans. They, of course, provide themselves with 
the various kinds of fruit, though to obtain them and 
other vegetables they frequently get on shore, where 
they always find something to eat. 


14. What is the outward shape and the internal 
arrangement of their houses; why are they always built 
upon piles ; how many dwell in one house and in one cham- 
ber; what furniture do they use; what is their daily 
dress ; what are their ornaments; and what signs of 
mourning for the dead do they exhibit ? 

The houses at Doreh, especially since the small- 
pox raged there epidemically in 1860, are very miser- 
uble, and in consequence of the removal of many to 
Amberbaki, on the coast, many have fallen to tho 
ground. All the houses of the Mefoors are on piles 
in the water near the shore, and access to them irom 
the shore is obtained by a bridge. The piles are 
scarcely high enough to prevent the people being 
molested by the tides, which rise from four to five 
feet in these parts. The abodes have all the same 
shape; the frontage looks out towards the sea; the 
length of the houses is from forty to seventy feet, 
the breadth twenty to twenty-five feet, and the 
height from ten to fifteen feet. ‘The roofs are oval, 
in the shape of a semicircle, with the base towards 
the land. From end to end of the house a passage 
is seen to run which divides the house in two halves, 
and, being about ten feet broad, serves as the general 
gathering place of the wlfole family. ‘here are two 
verandas, one towards the sea, which serves chiefly 
for the men, and the other towards the land, which 
is the usual place for the women. 

The access into the side-chambers from the central 
passage is not direct, but there is first a smaller 
passage, generally the place for tho slaves, with the 
kitchen at the one end. From the kitchen access is 
obtained to the chamber of the master, or manseren, 
and the mistress, or inseren, who sleep and eat there 
with their children, and there also their valuables 
are hid. The richer people have sometimes two 
of these apartments. ‘The chamber is small and 
is furnished with a sort of window or aperture; air 
and light, however, come from through the flooring, 
which is made of beams laid across the piles. 

The partitions between the chambers are made 
of matting; the outer wall is made of planks. 
The roof, as in other countries, is made of atap, 
made of the leaf of the cocoanut or the palm-tree. 

Under the same roof are frequently the whole 
family, and the ofishoots of that family, so that the 
entire population of one and the same house amounts 
irequently to as many as a hundred souls. The 
construction of the houses upon piles seems one of 
habit from time immemorial. It has certainly the 
advantage of cleanliness and safety as well as of 
health. 

The Arfakkers, who live on tho land and in the 
interior, who have their own language, and who— 
though related to the Mefoors, differ in many re- 
spects from them—build their houses likewise upen 
piles, only lighter and higher, and always calculated 
tor but one family. Dryness and safety scem to be 
the chief advantages of their mode of building. 

In every village there is a sort of temple, called 
tum Seram. Tt is constructed upon piles, but so as 
to be parallel with the beach, not like the other 
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houses. The roof, too, differs from the ordinary 
houses, and resembles more or less the Chinese 
pagoda. The one at Mansinam fell in 1857, which 
caused great fear lest the Karowars, or idols, should 
revenge themselves. To propitiate them they sang 
for several nights in succession to cause the evil 
spirits to depart. The flooring is made of beams, as 
in other houses. The piles upon which thetemple rests 
are generally cut or carved figures, mostly of human 
shapes, with the face, the arms, and other members of 
the body in unnatural dimensions. There are other 
Karowars to be seen in various forms. There being 
no steps of any kind by which to enter the temple, 
nor bridge from the shore, as in the ordinary houses, 
all who wish to enter must climb up the piles or 
pillars. 

The interior of the temple is, not divided into 
chambers, but all is one great hall or large space 
adorned with idol figures. Through the whole length 
of the temple in the middle runs a beam, the ends of 
which on either side reach beyond the wall, and are 
adorned by human life-size figures which recall some 
of the ancient mysteries. Behind them is the figure 
of a child which pushes the man with his feet in 
the back. Nor are there wanting other most sthgular 
figures—men and animals. A most strange thing | 
is that only boys and youths are admitted into the 
temples, as if they could not be too early initiated 
into the mysteries of what seems to be nothing more 
than a religion of nature of the lowest type. 

The furniture of the ordinary dwelling-houses is 
exceedingly simple. There is the wooden pillow, 
afiaknora, which serves as a bedstead. Tables and 
stools they have none. Sometimes plaited little 
boxes, painted in red and yellow, are met with, in 
which they deposit their valuables, such as knives, 
clothes, and other treasures, which they obtained by 
barter from ships visiting the coast. Bamboo cases 
or plaited bags are also in use for household pur- 
poses. Asa rule the chiefs are in possession of a 
sirt-box of wood or tin. Pots are manufactured by 
themselves for cooking purposes, as well as forms for 
baking the sago cakes. Their spoons are carefully 
selected from the shells on the sea-shore. A cocoanut- 
shell serves as a tumbler, and the water is kept in 
bamboes. Occasionally a copper dish is found in a 


| house, which has been obtained from the ships. 


‘he mortar for pounding the rice is much of the 
same simple character as in Java and other islands. 

‘The ordinary garment of the Papuan is the maar, 
which is from five to seven feet long, and one- 
and-a-half foot broad, and put round tie loins, and, 
as with the Hindoos, made to pass between the legs. 
The material of this maar is made of palm leaf 
brush cloth, or else of the fibrous bark of a certain 
tree, arbin or marbin, which, after being soaked in 
water and well beaten, becomes very soft and pliable. 
The women frequently wear the sarong, which is 
common in the whole archipelago, and in New 
Guinea is called the sru. In the Torres Straits the 
people go stark naked; and eastward of the Great 
Bayare the Papua Telantjang, which signifies in Malay 
the Naked Papuan; and more south the sarongs 
are made from the stem of the pisang-tree, and, of 
course, are very inferior. 

The ornaments of the Papuans consist in shells, 
copper and silver bracelets, feathers, flowers, 
and yellow leaves. ‘Tho bracelets are worn daily, 


and they are generally made of white shells, and are 
called samfur; or of copper or silver, worn on the 
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forearm; or of bambco fibres or cane, worn on the 
upper arm. The feet, too, are occasionally adorned 
with shells. 

Around the neck they mostly wear white or 
coloured corals which have been polished, and are 
generally of a small sort, called esrun. Also shoulder- 
bands, or serak. The hair, too, is ornamented with 
corals, which are allowed to hang down on the left 
side of the face. The armlets of rotting or cane, are 
signs of mourning. Similar ornaments round the neck 
signify mourning for a father or a mother. On the 
upper arm they indicate mourning for a brother or a 
sister. The ring is generally worn till it falls off 
from wear and tear. Short hair is also a sign of 
mourning. The widow who is in mourning must not 
wear her sarong so as to reach beneath her knees; 
and if the sarong is worn so as to cover her knees, 
she gives a sign that her mourning is ended, and 
that she will not object to marry again. 

Tattooing is much in vogue among the Papuans, 
and various figures are indented on their bodies. 
The art of making the figures is called kopako, which 
signifies ‘‘ we nail or pierce ;” pakoe is the word for 
nail in Malay. The means for producing the mark 
on the punctured skin are lemon and soot. The holes 
made in the ear are large enough to put a cigar 
through them; but the nose is seldom perforated, as 
is the fashion among more southern nations. 


15. Which are their festive garments? What domes- 
ticated animals are there in New Guinea? Which are 
their fruit-trees; and what sort of weapons are in use 
among them ? 

The clothes of the natives on festive occasions 
differ not much from their daily costume. The 
chieftains wear drawers, a abaya, and the head-dress 
commonly in use in the archipelago, with white 
kukatu feathers or mambur, perhaps as many as 
twelve in their black hair, of which they are not a 
little proud. As each feather counts for some heroic 
deed in slaying an enemy, he is called to account for 
the number of feathers he wears, and must produce 
proof and evidence of his claim; but being ques- 
tioned often leads to animosities of long standing. 

Of domesticated animals the Papuans have very 
few indeed. The dog, or af, is not uncommon, and 
is specially useful in catching the wild boar. ‘The 
cat, too, or nau, is found, but it is not so common. 
Here and there goats, or mangkoko, are met with, but 
they have not been long introduced. ‘The hen 
is called mensang-keng-kejar. Strange to say, the 
Papuans give a name to each separate animal as 
we give to our dogs, and sometimes to horses. 

Not much trouble is taken with planting fruit- 
trees. The cocoanut-trees, however, which are gene- 
rally near the house, must be planted, and generally 
they plant them far too close together. The pisang- 
tree, or beef, often falls a prey to the wild boar. ‘Lhe 
Malay papaya-tree, called asawa, is very common in 
their plantations. There are many fruit-trees which 
grow wild in the jungle. 

The weapons of the natives consist in bow and 
arrow, the latter, called s/o, is made of cane with a 
sharp point of very hard wood. Small ones are made 
from the ribs ot the sago-tree, which serve for the 
practice of children, and for shooting birds. Another 
sort of arrow which serves for shooting fish is also 
made of cane, called pisan, and has four hook-like 

oints which are reversed, also made of hard wood. 

The beam of the bow is made of bamboo, and also 
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| of the wood of the palm-tree, from three to five feet 


long, and the bow itself is made of a split bamboo. 
The bamboo beam is called maria amin, that of the 
palm-tree is called maria sere. ‘The last is the 
strongest, and serves for the largest arrows. 

They have also a sort of lance or spear, mostly 
with a bamboo point, called menof. Another kind of 
spear for throwing purposes is of bamboo, from ten 
to fifteen feet long, with asort of arrow-headed hook 
at the point. ‘The poisoning of arrows and spears is 
happily unknown to the Papuans ; but they are well- 
practised marksmen. The gun is occasionally seen, 
but they do not know how to handle it, and have no 
powder. 

Of iron instruments they have only the choppcr, 
sumber, the hatchet, or wngan, and a kind of knife, or 
parmaras, which they obtain from ships touching at 
their coast. Some of the choppers are made by 
native workmen. The Papuan never ventures either 
on the sea or in the bush without arms of some sort. 


16. Is there any sort of manufacture or handicraft 
known among the Papuans ? 

The wants of the people being so very limited, not 
much can be expected ; yet, the clothes worn by them 
till recently were all of their own manufacture. The 
bark of the tree, called marbin, insejek, or arbyen, is 
taken off, soaked in water, then beaten with a round 
piece of wood, in which notches are cut, till the fibre 
becomes perfectly soft. 

The furniture, such as it is, and the instruments or 
utensils, such as they are—e.g. spoons, ladies, trowcls, 
dishes, bags, boxes—are all of theirown making; and 
in some parts pottery is a regular craft. Nor is the 
working in iron utterly unknown to them. They 
make their choppers and hatchets, lances of different 
sorts and shapes. They use bellows, anvil, hammer, 
large and small; and they have a sharp piece of 
iron with a wooden handle by which they cut the red 
hot iron in pieces. 

As we have seen before this, carving animal and 
human figures is not wholly unknown, though the 
productions may seem very uncouth and rough in 
style and execution. The ornaments in their boats 
are not badly done; their mattings, which are neatly 
made, are painted red and yellow ; their bags, plaited 
and coloured, show some taste and intelligence. 

The excavation of large trees to serve as boats 
is very creditably done, especially deserving our 
appreciation when- we remember how rude aud 
simple are their tools. Some of the boats cary 
from thirty to forty people. They are good seamen ; 
indeed, to swim, dive, and row are among the earliest 
accomplishments. ‘hey will dive ten fathoms decp 
with ease. 

Fishing is carried on with bow and arrow, lance 
and hook. Besides, in quiet weather and low water, 
they row out to the coral reef, throw some powder 
of narcotic power in little bags into the water where 
fish abound; and on the powers of the narcotic in- 
gredients derived from the roots of a tree being 
brought out by the sea-water, the fish become intoxi- 
cated, are easily caught, and can be eaten without 
the least detriment. Yet this is not achieved without 
some ceremonies. Women in hopeful circumstances 
never dare be present at this mode of fishing, aud, 
indeed, they are generally compelled to secret them- 
selves during the day; but if their eyes fell upon 
the water, the fish would die. 

(To be continued ) 
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WALES AND THE WELSH. 














SNOWDON. 


NATIONAL 


AmoNG the Cambro-Britons music was formerly in 
such general estimation, that the character of a 
gentleman was considered imperfect if he was not 
able to perform sufficiently on the harp to accompany 
the Welsh songs; and they paid the highest respect 
to their bards. ‘The first musician, or bard,” says 
Eastcott, in his admirable ‘‘ Sketches of the Origin, 
Progress, and Effects of Music” (Bath, 1703), “was 
the eighth officer in dignity at the court of the Welsh 
kings. Music was deemed a regal accomplishment, 
and to sing to the harp was thought necessary to 
form a perfect prince and a complete hero. When 
Edward the First of England conquered Wales, 
he found that the songs of the Welsh bards had so 
powerful an influence over the minds of the people, 
that for his own safety he adopted the cruel policy 
of putting them all to death.” 

The duties of the chief bards were to attend their 
patrons to the field of battle, to animate them by 
their verse and by their music, to celebrate their 
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| achievements, to write birthday odes and funeral 
elegies, and to sing their odes to the accompaniment 
of the harp. Upon particular occasions, when they 
celebrated their victories or lamented their chiefs 
slain in battle, they would all unite in one chorus. 
What powerful effects must have been produced by 
this rude-harmony! 

The description of music to which the Welsh have 
been mostly attached, even from the earliest period 
of their history, is that of the harp. With this 
instrument the Cymry (the first inhabitants of this 
island) generally associated the strains of the poet 
or songster, in a manner that may be regarded as 
peculiar to the country. This style of minstrelsy 
had its origin, it may be presumed, in the Bardic or 
Druidical institution, one of the chief duties of which 





was to disseminate useful instruction throughout the 
community ; and this, as we learn from the Insti- 
tutional Triads, was done by the medium of voice, 
| song, and conventional usage. Numerous authorities 
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might be produced from the ancient Welsh records 
to show that the art of music was thus, in primitive 
times, connected in an intimate manner with the 
most important establishments of the Cymry. Of 
the high antiquity of the harp among this people 
we have strong presumptive evidence in its very 
name in the Welsh language, differing, as it does, 
from what is used in any other, and having for its 
root a Welsh word peculiarly applicable to the 
character of the instrument. This root is ¢el, which 
implies anything drawn straight or tight, which 
must have presented itself as the most obvious cha- 
racter of the harp upon its original adoption ; hence 
telyn, the Welsh for harp. It is somewhat singular 
(says the writer from whom ‘we quote in the 
‘‘ Transactions of the Royal Oambrian Institution’’), 
with reference to the word télyn, that the promontory 
on which Zoulon is situated was anciently called 
Cytharistes, which bears the same relation to the 
Latin cythara that Toulon does to the Welsh telyn ; 
and the form of the Bay of Toulon resembles the 
comb of a harp. 

With respect to the peculiar construction of this 
instrument in former times, and its:compass, there is 
some obscurity. "We find, however, that it was at 
first strung with hair, which continued in use until 
the commencement of the fifteenth century, when 
strings of gut were introduced. <Anciently, too, the 
harp had only a single row of ‘strings, but the per- 
former was able, it is said, to produce -accidental 
notes by a peculiar management of the finger and 
thumb, now no donger known. At the end of the 
sixteenth century the number of ‘strings on the harp 
was twenty-nine. The Welsh ‘harp of the present 
day has three rows of strings, the two outer ones 
extending to about five octaves, the ‘centre row (con- 
sisting of the flats and sharps) to about four octaves. 

The crwth (or crowd) was an instrument more ex- 
clusively national, perhaps, than the harp, although 
much inferior to it in estimation. It was the rude 
origin of the violin, and it remained in use in Wales 
within the last century. An engraving of the modern 
crwth may be seen in Jones’s ‘‘ Welsh Bards.” The 
ancient one was smaller, and had but three instead of 
six strings. The peculiarity of the instrument was that 
it had no neck. It was provided with an aperture 
in the back to admit the performer’s left hand, thus 
enabling him to press down the strings. It was 
of course played with a bow. 

The crwth was corrupted to ‘‘ crowd” in English, 
and a player upon it was called a crowder, and so 
also is a common fiddler to this day ; and hence, un- 
doubtedly, is derived the common surname of 
Crowther or Crowder. Butler, with his usual 
humour, has characterised a common fiddler, and 
given him the name of Crowdero, in his well-known 
satire of ‘‘ Hudibras.” 

With regard to the Welsh national airs, there is 
always a certain style of melody peculiar to each 
musical country which the people of that country 
are apt to prefer to every other kind. ‘‘Some of 
the dignified old Welsh tunes,” says Edward Jones 
(the author of the most valuable work upon Welsh 
music), ‘convey to our ideas the ancient manners 
and conviviality of our ancestors. There are others 
that recall back to our minds certain incidents which 
happened in our youth—of love, rural sports, and 
other pastimes ; they likewise excite in us a longing 
desire of a repetition of those juvenile pleasures ; and 
perhaps it is on account of theso effects they pro- 
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duce that they are so well re:aembered and continue 
to be sung with such delight by the natives. Tho 
attachment to national tunes, when once established, 
instead of offending by repetition, is always upon the 
increase. The music, as well as the poetry, of Wales, 
derived its peculiar and original character from tho 
genius of the country; they both sprang from the 
same source; its delightful valleys gave birth to their 
soft and tender measures, and its wild mountain 
scenes to their bolder and more animated tones.” 
The most ancient style of Welsh melody is the 
grave and solemn, which was consecrated to religious 
purposes. The next, distinct from the former, is 
strikingly martial and enervating. Another is 
plaintive and expressive of sorrow, being appro- 
priated to elegies and the celebration of the dead. 
Another is of the pastoral kind, and of all, perhaps, 
the most agreeable, coming nearest to nature, and 


‘possessing a pleasing melancholy and soothing tran- 


quillity, suitable to genial love. There are also 
dancing tunes, or jigs, which are extremely gay and 
inspiring. 

‘The chief peculiarities of the Scotch and Ivish airs 
consist in the imperfect scales (or scales differing 
from one another in theiriarrangement of tones and 
semitones) in whichammuth of *their’music was com- 
posed. Tho national «music of “Wales differs from 
that of the countries: we have mentioned chiefly inits 
being constructed upon the diatomescale. Welsh tunes 


on. this account sownd*very modern ‘to our ears. It 


differs again from “the «music ofits «sister countries 
inasmuch «as ‘it ‘is \msually “accompanied with its 
original ‘harmony. ‘“Dhis «would:maturally be tho 
case, as much of it «was originally composed for the 
harp. Indeed, in many wf ‘the ‘tumes wo find solo 
passages for the bass‘as‘well as for'the treble, often 
resembling the scientific music of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth «centuries; and we agree with Dr. 
Orotch, that there is no probability that this degree 
of réfmement was an introduction of later times. 

The tune of Ap Shenkin (‘Of noble race was 
Shenkin’’) is a good instance of the characteristic 
we have named. 

“AP SHENKIN.” 


Maestoso. mf 
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Another striking characteristic of many Welsh 
airs is the suspense of the final cadence, which was 
probably suggested by the nature of the harp, ™ 
instrument well calculated for the continued warble 
of melody which preceded the close. This is an ¢* 
ample of what we mean, taken from the air called 
“The Mock Nightingale”’: 
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NATIONAL MUSIC 


Dr. Crotch mentions that Gruffydd ap Cynan, in the 
twelfth century, brought over some Irish bards into 
Wales. Accordingly we have a tune called after his 
name which has a tincture of the Irish character in 
jt. Several other Welsh tunes in Jones’s ‘‘ Welsh 
Bards,” particularly the Willow Hymn (well known 
in Ireland), betray their Irish origin, from a certain 
plaintive character not found in the primitive Welsh 
music. 

The finest specimen of a plaintive Welsh melody 
of ancient date is the air called ‘‘ Rhuddlan Marsh.” 
It is said to have been composed as a lament for the 
great battle fought there in 795, which terminated 
against the Britons, and in which their monarch 
Caradoc was slain. Whether this melody is actually 
so old, it is impossible to decide. 


*MORVA RHUDDLAN.” 
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There is a remarkable similarity between the na- 
tional tunes of Wales and the airs of Denmark and 
Sweden, which is well worthy of some consideration. 
Mr. Carl Engel, in his charming work on ‘ The 
Study of National Music,” speaking of this coinci- 
dence, has the following interesting remarks :— 
‘On the modification which the Anglo-Saxons have 


produced in the music of the ancient Britons it would | 
Thus much, however, is | 


be useless to speculate. 
certain, that it must have been very great; an in- 
vading race which in the conquered country retains 
and promulgates its own language, is sure also to 
preserve and to diffuse its own music. 
incidental statements occurring in the history of the 
Scandinavian invasions, it would appear that the 


music of the Danes bore a close resemblance to that | 
King Alfred is recorded to | @—— 


of the Anglo-Saxons. 
have assumed for strategical purposes the disguise 
ofa harper, passed into the Danish camp, and enter- 
tained his enemies with his music without arousing 
any suspicion, which could scarcely have been pos- 
sible if his performances had been different from 
those of the Danes. However, records like these 
are too mythical to warrant any conclusiens as to the 
degree of affinity between tho music of the nations 
in question.” 

“The Scandinavians, it must be remembered, 
hed a footing in Britain during more than two ccn- 
turies. When Alfred had defeated the Danes he 
permitted them to settle in the province of Nor- 
thumberland and incorporated them with his subjects. 
Ainong the ancient songs and ballads of England 
and Scotland, collected by Percy, Ritson, Jamieson, 
and others, several are to bo found the poetry of 
which is very similar to some Scandinavian com- 
positions of equal or higher antiquity. In Mr. 
Halliwell’s Dissertation on Popular Rhymes and 
Nursery Tales, the identity of several English and 
Scottish children’s ditties with certain verses current 
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in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, has been pointed 
out; and a recent traveller in the last-named country 
has contributed an interesting addition to the spe- 
cimens hitherto known as being nearly identical with 
some in Britain” (see‘‘The Oxonian in Thelmarken, 
or Notes of Travels in South-Western Norway, by 
the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe,”” London, 1858). 

Many of the tunes collected in South Wales in 
particular, have a strong likeness to those of Den- 
mark. There is reason to surmise, it has been re- 
marked, that airs of the same stamp existed formerly 
also in Cornwall and other parts of England, but that 
in the course of time they became more confined to the 
secluded districts of Wales. Dr. Crotch has pointed 
out a Danish tune the commencement of which is 
identical with that of the famous Welsh air, ‘“ Of 
noble race was Shenkin,” one of the most character- 
istic melodies of Wales. The tune of ‘Ar hyd y 
Nos,” another well-known Welsh song, is also cur- 
rent in Denmark, especially among the peasantry 
of Jutland, as Mr. Engel has pointed out, at the same 
time remarking, ‘‘ Juiland is generally believed to 
have been inhabited in ancient times by the same 
Celtic race which we find in Wales.” It will be 
interesting to compare the two versions of this 
ancient and characteristic melody. We quite agree 
with Mr. Engel, that whether the tune originated in 
Denmark or in Wales is a question which probably 
never will be solved. 


WELSH SONG—“ AR HYD Y NOs.” 
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In the year 1838 Lady Greenly offered a prizo 
‘‘for the best collection of original unpublished 
Welsh airs, with the words as sung by the pea- 
santry of Wales.” ‘The prize was awarded to Miss 
Jane Williams, of Aberpergwm, at the Abergavenny 
Eisteddfod of that year. This lady’s collection, 
afterwards published, is one of the most interesting 
works in its class of modern times. ‘The airs wero 
chiefly collected in the vale of Neath, Glamorgan- 
shire, one of the most romantic and secluded parts 
of the Principality of Wales, where the inhabitants 
retain much of their ancient pastoral and simple 
character, and the songs which suited the peaceful 
avocations of their forefathers are still to be heard 
in the farm-house and the cottage. From the evi- 
dence furnished by this collection, it seems more than 
probablo that a large number of fine old Welsh 
melodies still remain unpublished. These will even- 
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tually perish if some means are not speedily taken 
of writing them down. 

Many melodies popular in Wales are not old, but 
the composition of modern bards and harpers. These 
are cften composed in the old style, so that it requires 
some discrimination to distinguish between the 
ancient and the modern imitations. John Parry tells 
us that two of his airs, ‘John ap Evan,’ composed 
in 1802, and ‘“‘ The Maid of Morna,” in 1803, have 
been taken for ancient melodies. He says, ‘‘ I have 
composed a number of airs after the Welsh modula- 
tion, as it is termed, and which consists of an 
admixture of the major and minor keys, similar to 
the well-known air, ‘Of noble race was Shenkin,’ 
which have become very popular in Wales; but 
when the harpers are asked who the composer is, they 
know nothing about it; and, indeed, even the names 
of the tunes are frequently changed. For instance, 
when a lady of any consequence happens to admire a 
certain air, the minstrel, out of courtesy, calls it 
‘Lady such-a-one’s delight.’ ”’ 

The air of ‘Jenny Jones,” sung in London in 
1836, by Charles Mathews the comedian, was picked 
up in Wales by that gentleman, who considered it to 
be an old melody. The real fact is that it was composed 
in 1804, by John Parry, and called by him Cader Idris, 
after the highest mountain but one (Snowdon) in 
North Wales. 

Pennillion singing (singing epigrammatic stanzas 
with the harp) is confined to North Wales. This 
peculiar, unique, and effective mode of singing must 
be very ancient, and probably derives its origin from 
the domestic bards of old, who used to play the harp 
and sing with it verses composed extemporally, in 
praise of their noble masters; and where more than 
one minstrel was retained in a family, or when several 
met to celebrate any particular event, it was usual 
with them to answer each other in stanzas; and this 
is the case to the present time with the poets in 
Wales. ‘To sing Pennillion,” says the late John 
Parry, ‘‘‘ Bardd Alaw,’ with the Welsh harp, is not 
so easily accomplished as may be imagined; the 
singer is obliged to follow the harper, who may 
change the tune or perform variations ad libitum, 
whilst the vocalist must keep time and end precisely 
with the strain. The singer does not commence with 
the harper, but takes the strain up at the second, 
third, or fourth bar, as best suits the pennill he 
intends to sing; and this is constantly done by 
persons who are totally unacquainted with music. 
Those are considered the best singers who can adopt 
stanzas of various metres to one melody, and who are 
acquainted with the twenty-four measures, according 
to the bardic laws and rules of composition.” 

The most ancient specimen of Welsh musical nota- 
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ANCIENT MUSICAL NOTATION, 


tion now extant is in the library of the Welsh school, 


WALES AND THE WELSH. 


which was established in 1714. The whole of this 
specimen was published in the ‘Archeology of 
Wales,”? a most valuable work in three volumes 
printed by the patriotic Owen Jones (the father of the 
late architect) at an expense of two thousand pounds, 
The notation occupies about seventy pages of the 
third volume, of which our fac-simile will give an 
idea. 

The characters used are those of the ancient bardic 
alphabet; and it is very evident that chords were 
struck, for three and four letters are placed perpen- 
dicularly one above another. The history of the us. 
runs thus:—It was transcribed by Robert ab Hum, 
of Bodwigan, in Anglesey, in the reign of Charles 1, 
from a us. of William Penllyn, a celebrated minstrel 
of the preceding century, and it is stated in a note, 
that the ms. comprises ‘‘The Music of Britain,” as 
settled by a congress or meeting of chief musicians, 
by order of Gruftydd ap Cynan, Prince of North Wales, 
about a.p. 1100, handed down to us by the ancient 
bards. If this ms. was deciphered it would give us 
some idea of the treasures formerly possessed by the 
Cymry, and settle the question as to the exact 
amount of skill in counterpoint among those ancient 
people. 

And now we must give a word or two to the 
Eisteddfod—a gathering which has done so much 
towards keeping alive the literature and music of 
Wales. ‘This triennial assembly of the bards for the 
regulation of poetry and music dates back many 
hundreds of years—we are almost afraid to say how 
many. It included among its objects the encourage- 
ment of music, poetry, harp-playing, and essay- 
writing upon historical and genealogical subjects; 
it gave prizes and granted degrees; in fact, it en- 
couraged art, science, and literature in numberless 
ways. <A brief extract from the statute of Prince 
Gruffydd ap Cynan will be interesting, as giving us 
some idea of the election of a chief bard in the 
twelfth century :—‘‘ When the congress hath as- 
sembled, according to notice and summons previously 
issued, in the place appointed, they shall choose as 
umpires twelve personsskilled in the Welsh language, 
poetry, music, and heraldry, who shall give to the 

ards a subject to sing upon, in any of the twenty- 
four metres. The umpires shall see that the candi- 
dates do not descend to satire or personal invective, 
and shall allow to each a sufficient interval for his 
composition. They shall, moreover, take down the 
names of the several bards present intending to 
exhibit, that every one may be called by his name, 
in order, to the chair to perform his composition. 
The unsuccessful candidates shall acknowledge in 
writing that they are defeated, and shall deliver 
their acknowledgment to the chief bard, that is, to 
him who shall obtain the honour of the chair: and 
they shall all drink health to the chief bard, and 
all shall pay him fees: and he shall govern them 

till he be overcome in a future Listeddfod.” 

Thus it will be seen that these Welsh national 
festivals are no new institutions. They have been 
held, almost uninterruptedly, for centuries, and of 
many of them a number of interesting records have 
been preserved. One of the most remarkable was 





that held by Rhys ap Gruffydd, Prince of South [Mr 


Wales, in the year 1177, when he gave a magnifi- 
cent entertainment with “deeds of arms” in his 


then new castle of Cardigan, or Abertivi. Among }h 


the proceedings was a contest between the bards © 





North and South Wales, all of whom had been ¢%- 
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ssly invited by the prince, and we learn that they 
f this a outed ail ania avementy in the large hall of 
SY Of | the castle. The chief prizes in poetry were awarded 
lumes, } 4 North Wales, and in music to South Wales, and 
of the | the meeting terminated with ‘honour to all parties.” 
ounds. It is gratifying to notice the increased exertions 
of the | made of late years to extend the usefulness of these 
ve a | national festivals. We perfectly agree with Mr. 
. | Brinley Richards, that ‘the present vitality of Welsh 
bardie | nusic is attributable to the encouragement afforded 
3 Were 1 +5 the art at these meetings. During a long his- 
erpen- | torical period,” he continues, ‘‘ the Lrsteddfod has 
he us. proved a source of peaceful and innocent recreation 
Hum, to our countrymen, and is especially worthy of 
aries I, f notice when contrasted with the demoralising effects 
instrel § of some other popular gatherings.” Mr. Henry 
2 note, § Richard, M.P., in his letters on Wales, says, ‘The 
in, 88 f true reason why the Fisteddfodau are held, is to be 
“ans, # found partly in the reverence which the common 
Wales, people of Wales cherish for old customs, and 
incient F Dartly in the genuine delight they take in such 
3lve US F intellectual excitements as are afforded them there, 
by the J in exercise of oratory and competitions in poetry and 
exact f music, just as a common people of England take 
sae delight in horse-racing, fox-hunting, and pugilism.” 
“Tt is a most remarkable feature,” says the late 
to the Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. Connop Thirlwall), ‘in 
much F the history of any people, and such as could be said 
usi¢ Of fF ofno other people than the Welsh, that they have 
for the f centred their national recreation in literature and 
« Many J musical competitions.”’ 
ay how “In all truth it may be said,” continues the 
urage- F enthusiastic Mr. Brinley Richards, ‘that the in- 
essay- F fluence of the Listeddfod is felt throughout thecivilised 
ibjects; I world. The great exhibitions now so universal are 
it eD- F but a development of the intention embodied in the 
iberless original institution, while the National Music Meet- 
Prince I ings at the Crystal Palace (projected and carried out 
ving > § with so much intelligence by Mr. Willert Beale) are 
in the avowedly in imitation of the ancient Welsh festival. 
ath a8- BThese music meetings will always be historically 
viously ff associated with Wales, the challenge prize having 
oose aS F been awarded to the South Wales Choral Union at 
+ * the first series of meetings, 1872.” 
twenty- 
> candi- 
vective, 
for his SIR JOHN HAWKSHAW, C.E., F.R.8. 
own the NGINEERING has already had its representa- 
ding to tives in the Chair of the British Association. Sir 
s name, | William Fairbairn was president at Manchester in 
position. #1861, and Sir William Armstrong at the meeting held 
edge 10 | two years later at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The presi- 
deliver J dent-elect for the gathering which takes place at 
at is, © | Bristol during this present month of August, is Sir 
air: and 7 John Hawkshaw, whose scientific eminence in his 
ard, and } profession, together with the important practical 
rn them | services he has rendered to the community in con- 
' nection with so many great and useful public under- 
national takings, well entitle him to the honourable position 
wve been [he has been called upon to occupy. 
, and off John Hawkshaw was born at Leeds in the year 
rds have #1811, and was educated at the grammar school of 
able was Tthe town. On leaving school he became a pupil of 
of South Mr. Charles Fowler, celebrated at that time as a 
magnifi- |maker of roads, and was engaged with him in the 
” in his }eonstruction of turnpike roads in Yorkshire. Next 
Among the became the assistant of Mr. Alexander Nimmo, 
cach who was employed by a number of capitalists in 
ecn Gx- 
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Lancashire to design a scheme of railways between 
Manchester, Leeds, and the Humber. Mr. Hawk- 
shaw took an active part in this work, and doubtless 
at this time laid the foundation of that profound 
knowledge of railway engineering which afterwards 
brought him into large professional employment. 
He remained with Mr. Nimmo until the death of 
that gentleman in 1831. After this event, and at 
the instance of some of the capitalists for whom 
Mr. Nimmo acted, and when little over twenty, 
Mr. Hawkshaw went to South America to act as 
engineer to the Bolivar Copper Mines in Venezuela. 
He had there opportunities of acquiring a consider- 
able knowledge, alike of the country and of the 
natives. As little accurate information was then 
to be had of that part of the world, he published, 
forthe benefit of others, his own experiences in a 
little work entitled ‘Reminiscences of South 
America, from two and a half years’ residence in 
Venezuela.” Impressed with the ignorance and 
moral degradation which prevailed in that land, 
he says, in the preface to the volume, that ‘he 
would rejoice if his book should be the means of 
inducing some of the missionary societies to send 
the light of the Gospel to a country over which 
thick darkness is brooding.” 

Having returned from America in 1835, he was 
in that year appointed the engineer of the Man- 
chester and Bolton Railway, a work which he duly 
carried to completion. In the excavations for this 
railway, we may mention, certain fossil trees were 
discovered, a description of which Mr. Hawkshaw 
brought before the British Association at Birming- 
ham in 1839. The further scientific papers not 
immediately bearing on his own _ professional 
work, communicated by Mr. Hawkshaw, of which 
we have a record, are, ‘‘ Notice of the Fossil Foot- 
prints in the New Red Sandstone Quarry at 
Lymm, in Cheshire,” and ‘Some Observations on 
the Geological Inquiry as to the Origin of Coal.” 

The younger Brunel, it is well known, designed the 
Great Western Railway upon a broad or seven-feet 
gauge. The directors of the company, uncertain 
whether or not to follow the lead of their original 
and inventive engineer, called upon Mr. Hawkshaw, 
in the year following his return to England, to 
report upon the desirability or otherwise of main- 
taining that gauge. Mr. Robert Stephenson had 
previously been invited to report, but had declined, 
on the ground that his opinion was already well 
known as being strongly opposed to the system of 
Mr. Brunel. Mr. Hawkshaw and his coadjutor, Mr. 
Nicholas Wood, submitted to the directors separate 
reports on the question, which had, however, a sub- 
stantial agreement. Mr. Hawkshaw’s clear and de- 
cisive opinion was that Mr. Brunel’s seven-feet gauge 
ought to be discarded, and the original gauge of 
the Stephensons (four feet eight and a half inches), 
in use on the Liverpool and Manchester and nearly 
all other railways, adopted in its place. Not only was 
the narrow gauge, as he demonstrated, the cheaper 
and the better adapted of the two for working tho 
general passenger and goods traffic, but its adoption 
was necessary to prevent the isolation of the Great 
Western line from the entire railway system of 
England. At this time the broad gauge had only 
been laid between Paddington and Maidenhead, 
and had Mr. Hawkshaw’s opinion prevailed with the 
directors of the Great Western Company, capital to 
a large amount would have been saved to the share- 
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holders. It may be mentioned, as an instance of 
the immaturity of ideas on railway matters at that 
time, that some of the directors seriously maintained 
that the severance of their line by the broad gauge 
from the net-work of the kingdom would instead of 
an injury be rather an advantage. The battle of the 
gauges is a celebrated episode in the history of 
English railways; and although for the time being 
Mr. Hawkshaw’s views did not prevail, he had the 
satisfaction of having on his side the majority of the 
leading men of his own profession, and he has lived 
to see the complete reversal of Mr. Brunel’s broad- 
gauge system. After the fatal policy had been 
finally adopted, a large public meeting was held at 
Birmingham to protest against it as a commercial 
evil of the first magnitude. 

In 1840 George Stephenson had reached the age 
of sixty, and desirous of rest and retirement, declared 
his intention of retiring from his profession. Shortly 
afterwards he resigned the charge of the principal 
railways of which he was chief engineer. One of 
these was the Manchester and Leeds Railway, and 
to this railway Mr. Hawkshaw was appointed chief 
engineer in succession to Stephenson. It is curious 
that when engaged as assistant to Mr. Nimmo he 
had helped to elaborate the plans and surveys ef this 
very line. The first Bill laid before Parliament, in 
1831, was defeated by a combination of the land- 
owners and the canal companies; and it was not until 
1836, and under the auspices of George Stephenson, 
that an Act was obtained authorising the construc- 
tion of the line in a new form, and with the neces- 
sary modification of the original designs. This Act 
was amended, and the first ground broken in the 
succeeding year. When Mr. Hawkshaw became 
engineer, the works had been partly carried out. 
The difficult nature of the district through which 
some of the branches of the Manchester and Leeds 
main line had to pass rendered it necessary to adopt 
steeper gradients than had hitherto been deemed 
suitable to be worked by locomotive engines; and 
Mr. Hawkshaw proved not only the practicability 
of such steeper gradients, but also their desirability, 
even when by taking a more circuitous route easier 
inclines could be secured. ‘To these ideas there was 
strong opposition, and to maintain them he had a 
harder battle to fight than even that of the gauges; 
for epposed to him were not only some of the leading 
engineers of the day, but also the great authority of 
George Stephenson himself. As early as 1810, from 
experiments made at Killingworth Colliery, and appa- 
renfly confirmed by later trials, Stephenson had been 
led to affirm that locomotives work at only half their 
power where a rising gradient of 1 in 260 has to be 
overcome ; and that when the gradient is as high as 
1 in 100, not less than three-fourths of the propel- 
ling power is sacrificed. Consequently it was with 
him a favourite axiom that, the power of the locomo- 
tive being limited, the utmost level of line ought to 
be secured at almost any cost, as being in the end 
the cheapest because tending to the least waste of 
power. Stephenson’s engineering was accordingly 
directed to perforating the barriers of hills by 
tunnels and securing levels. He was, however, as 
Mr. Hawkshaw proved, on this point in error, and 
the conclusions at which the younger engineer 
arrived, disputed at first with some violence, came 
gradually to be assented to. Their recognition has 
conduced in not an inconsiderable degree to the 
extension of the railway system. 


SIR JOHN HAWKSHAW, C.E., F.R.S. 


On the incorporation of the Manchester and Leeds 
Railway with the great net-work of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Company, under an Act passed 
in 1847, Mr. Hawkshaw was appointed engineer of 
this group of railways. As such he designed and 
executed all the new lines and branches made to 
complete this system, which is now one of the most 
important of the kingdom. As he is still consulting. 
engineer to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company—putting out of view the time he spent in 
South America—he has been for a period of forty. 
five years concerned in the construction of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire group of lines. 

In addition to these undertakings, the building of 
various other railways in different parts of the 
country were superintended by Mr. Hawkshaw. Chief 
among these, from the magnitude of the works and 
as one of the most costly lines ever constructed in 
proportion to its length, was the extension of the 
South-Eastern Railway from London Bridge Station 
to Charing Cross, with a branch to Cannon Street. 
This great work included the erection of two broad 
railway bridges over the Thames and two terminal 
stations with roofs of noble span and elevation. 

In Russia Mr. Hawkshaw constructed the Riga 
and Dunaburg and the Dunaburg and Witepsk lines. 
He has, besides, reported on other lines in that 
country. The Mauritius Government Railways were 
completed under his direction; and among other 
duties of a kindred character he acts as consulting- 
engineer to the Madras and to the Eastern Bengal 
Railways. 

In recent years he has devoted great part of his 
time to the construction of docks, harbours, and 
other water works. Among these we may name the 
Penarth dock and harbour near Cardiff, the Albert 
and other docks at Hull, the new South Dock of the 
East and West India Dock Companies’ System ; the 
dock at Fleetwood, not however yet completed ; and 
the Holyhead Breakwater. To this latter work Mr. 
Hawkshaw was appointed engineer by the Govern- 
ment in 1856, on the death of Mr. James Meadows 
Rendel, under whose superintendence the work was 
begun. 

In 1862, at the request of the late Viceroy of 
Egypt, Said Pasha, Mr. Hawkshaw visited that 
country to report on the feasibility—then very much 
doubted—of carrying out the Suez Canal scheme of 
M. de Lesseps. The emphatic recommendation of 
the scheme by the English engineer as an entirely 
practical one, went far to prevent the works from 
being at that time stopped. The present Khedive of 
Egypt has also called upon him to devise a scheme 
for the navigation of the first cataract of the Nile. 


He reported in favour of a short eanal with a lock, 


at the lower end, by which the difference in level of 
the river above and below the falls, amounting to 
twelve feet, might be overcome. 

In 1860 Mr. Hawkshaw was appointed sole royal 
commissioner by Government to inquire into the 
water supply of Dublin. ‘The scheme which he 
recommended was carried out, and has proved 4 
great benefit to that city. Under Government, he 
designed and superintended the construction of the 
fortifications for the Spithead forts, which are unique 
of their kind. He was alsoa member of the Goverl- 
ment Commission on Fortifications. 

Sir John Hawkshaw (for so we may now term the 
subject of our notice, as in 1873 he received, in con- 
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PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


of knighthood) is the engineer, in connection with 
Mr. Dircks, of Amsterdam, to the Amsterdam Canal 
Company. ‘This company are constructing a sea- 
canal to connect Amsterdam with the North Sea. 
The canal, which is nearly completed, is sixteen miles 
long, and being of greater breadth and depth than 
the Suez Canal, will be capable of passing the largest 
ships in a nearly direct line from the North Sea to 
the port of Amsterdam. Referring to this great 
work, it may be of interest to mention that the 
entrance to the canal at the North Sea is protected 
by two piers, each over a mile in length, enclosing 
a large harbour. Extensive locks are required at 
each end, and three large pumps are provided at the 
Zayder Zee Locks to maintain the water at a fixed 
level for drainage purposes. These pumps discharge 
2,700 tons of water every minute. 

The failure of the great sluice at St. Germans 
entailed upon Sir John perhaps the most difficult 
professional task he has been called upon to under- 
take, viz., to stay the inception of the tidal waves 
over the low fenny lands of Norfolk. This he suc- 
cessfully accomplished by the erection of a most 
ingenious timber dam. The drainage of the land 
was effected by means of sixteen large iron syphons 
laid over the dam, acting as substitutes for the 
fallen sluice. ‘These syphons have sufficed up to the 
present time to pass all the land drainage water 
coming down the middle-level drain. 

Last year, at the request of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, Sir John Hawkshaw visited Brazil and 
examined the principal ports and harbours of the 
empire. He is now engaged in preparing reports 
and plans for the improvement of five of the principal 
Brazilian ports. 

For a long period Sir John Hawkshaw has in- 
terested himself in practical inquiries as to the 
possibility of making a submarine tunnel to connect: 
France and England. Satisfied from geological 
observation that the lower chalk is the best medium 
through which to construct the tunnel, so far as that 
formation could be used, he years ago caused borings 
to be made to a depth of between five and six 
hundred feet through the chalk at St. Margaret’s Bay, 
near Dover, and at Sangette, near Calais. An ex- 
perienced geologist was employed in mapping the 
outcrop of the various strata along both the French 
and English coasts, and in determining, as far as 
possible, the position of the outcrops across the bed of 
the Channel. For this latter purpose a steamer was 
chartered, and soundings taken daily for a period of 
some weeks. It was found that in many places the 
floor of the Channel consists of solid chalk. The ex- 
pense of these investigations was borne conjointly by 
Sir John Hawkshaw, Mr. George Wythes, and the 
late Mr. Thomas Brassey. Sir John, we understand, 
takes sanguine view of the practicability of this 
great contemplated undertaking, and is of opinion 
that were the construction of such a tunnel attempted, 
there is little probability of any insurmountable dif- 
ficulties being encountered. 

The portrait of Sir John Hawkshaw, by Collins, 

angs on the walls of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers. ‘To the proceedings of this body he has been 
for many years a stated contributor. In January, 
1862, he delivered an address as president of the 
institution. On that occasion he said that his pro- 
fession had been to him from his earliest years an 
object of attachment, and that, were he actuated by 
no other motive, the love he bore to it would prevent 
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him from ever becoming lukewarm to its interests. 
Referring to the wide range which it embraced, he 
observed that engineering required the assistance of 
many departments of science and art, and called into 
employment important branches of manufacture. 
The civil engineer can perform, he said, no great 
work without the aid of a great variety of workmen; 
for it is on their strength and skill, as well as on his 
own scientific direction, that tke perfection of his 
work will depend. Speaking in 1862, he was then 
able to affirm that the engineering works of the thirty 
previous years had exceeded in magnitude all the 
previous engineering works of the world put together. 
The address, devoted in part to a review of improve- 
ments and progress effected in steam navigation, 
electric telegraphs, gunnery, and other cognate sub- 
jects, thus eloquently concludes:—‘‘No man can 
look back on the last twenty or thirty years without 
feeling that it has been the age of engineers and 
mechanicians. Our profession has done much in that 
period to change the aspect of human affairs. What 
agency, single or combined, can be compared in its 
effects or in its tendency towards the amelioration of 
mankind with the establishment of railways, the 
electric telegraph, and steam navigation? In con- 
structing railways, telegraphs, steamboats, and their 
adjuncts, docks and harbours, and moulding and 
fashioning the face of the material universe to the 
wants of man, in overcoming barriers, overleaping 
valleys and spanning seas, engineers annihilate 
both space and time, bring into juxtaposition 
nations and peoples, and accelerate beyond all human 
expectation personal communication and that inter- 
change of ideas which is all-important to the advance- 
ment of civilisation and knowledge. Distance and 
separation have led, and always will lead, to mis- 
apprehension and prejudice—to ignorance and mis- 
trust—to rebellion and war; and engineers may feel, 
when labouring on the great public works that 
facilitate the intercourse of nations, that they are 
not merely conquering physical difficulties, but that 
they are also aiding a great moral and social work.” 

These words will serve to show that Sir John 
Hawkshaw’s aims reach beyond the immediate object 
of his professional labours-— material prosperity. 
He takes an interest in education, and lately pointed 
out, in a forcible communication to the ‘ Times,” 
the deficient training in the use of living languages 
which our modern education supplies. Before Parlia- 
mentary committees he has frequently been examined, 
and is well-known for the clearness and honesty of 
his evidence, and for his steadfast maintenance of 
opinions which his long and varied professional 
experience has convinced him to be correct. We 
may, in conclusion, add that he is at present en- 
gaged as sole Royal Commissioner in inquiring into 
the means of purifying the River Clyde and its 
tributaries, and the best mode of dealing with the 
sewage and refuse from the towns and manufactories 
situate in the Clyde Basin. This investigation is 
important, as Sir John’s report may form the basis 
of future legislation as respects river pollution 
throughout the entire kingdom. 

His address as President of the British Association 
will be looked forward to with interest. We may 
presume that, avoiding the questionable speculations, 
indulged in to an unwarrantable degree by some of 
his predecessors, it will treat of those practical matters 
of science which concern the prosperity of nations and 
lie at the root of social well-being. 





—Vuriettes, 


ALFRED rH£ GREAT AND THE British Navy.—The superb 
city memorial presented lately to their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh contains a medallion portrait 
of Alfred the Great as the founder of the British navy. In 
this age of commemorations, it is strange that somebody has 
not remembered that the first naval victory obtained by 
Englishmen was in the year 875, exactly a thousand years ago, 
when Alfred’s ship defeated the Danish rovers. The fact is 
worth remembering, if only for the sake of quoting with 
emphasis Campbell's famous line, ‘‘ The flag that braved a 
thousand years, the battle and the breeze.” 


Taxation oF Srronc Drinx.—In the financial year ending 
on the 31st of March, 1875, the taxes on spirits made in the 
United Kingdom, malt licences issued to distillers, brewers, 
publicans, etc., produced a net sum of £24,941,605 ; and the 
Customs duties on foreign spirits, wines, etc., produced, after 
deducting repayments on over-entries, damages, etc., a net sum 
of £7,394,591. The total produce of these taxes, therefore, 
reached no less than £32,336,196, a great taxation which tee- 
totalers escape. 


Tur CAvE or ADULLAM.—A report has been received from 
Lieutenant Conder, the officer in charge of the Survey of Pales- 
tine, announcing the discovery of the cave and city of Adullam. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau found, last year, the name of Ayd-el- 
Mieh, in which all the essential letters of the Hebrew are 
preserved, in the ‘‘Shephelah,” a low country. He communi- 
cated the fact to Lieutenant Conder, who has now surveyed 
the ground, and comes to the conclusion that he has made 
out the veritable Adullam, about which there have been many 
conflicting opinions. Itissome eight miles N.£. of Beit Jibrin, 
which Lieutenant Conder thinks was Libnah, ten s.w. of Tell- 
es-Safyeh, where he places Gath, and half-way between Socoh 
and Keilah. It occupies a commanding position on a hill 500 
feet above the Wady Sur, part of the presumed ‘ Valley of 
Elah,” and served as a stronghold to bar the passage of ma- 
rauding Philistines up this valley, which was a sort of open 
highway to the.rich cornland of Judah. There are the usual 
vestiges of an ancient city, with tombs, wells, terraces, and 
traces of rock fortification ; it is connected by roads with neigh- 
bouring places, and it has a system of caves close to its walls 
still inhabited, or used as stables, and of sufficient magnitude 
for the accommodation of all David’s band. In the immediate 
proximity Lieutenant Conder has also found what he thinks is 
the ancient Hareth, so that many of the principal scenes in 
David’s outlaw life are brought within the narrow space of a few 
square miles, and the variance caused by traditional sites appears 
to vanish. ‘The district is reported to have proved more than 
usually rich in ancient ruins and Biblical places. 

EarL RussELL AND THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER.—Few of 
the public platforms during the past season presented a 
more interesting scene than that at the annual meeting of 
the British and Foreign School Society, when the veteran 
farl Russell occupied the Chair. The noble Chairman, in 
opening the meeting, expressed his gratification at being 
able to take the Chair at the society’s seventieth anni- 
versary. They had lost many among their friends by death, 
among whom he could remember Wilberforce, the emancipator 
of the slave, and the Bishop of Norwich, the father of the Dean 
of Westminster, who was with them that day. He rejoiced 
that the Bible was still a school-book in their schools, and that 
Christ was honoured in them. This society had always clung 
to the plain words of the Bible in their plain sense. It was a 
voluntary society, and had, therefore, a right to read the Bible 
in that sense. When the late Government decided that the 
religion of Board schools should be free they left it to the 
people, and the great majority of the Boards had resolved that 
the instruction should be based on the Bible. He hoped this 
society would hold on its way faithfully in the future, as it had 
done in the past, and that the teaching of the truths of the 
Bible might be diffused throughout the world. Such was his 
prayer for the society. Dean Stanley, in moving the adoption 
of the ye Hy said, ‘*It was an auspicious circumstance for the 
society that in this its seventieth year it had been again 
honoured with the presence of their venerable Chairman. The 
young teachers present, who might live to the beginning of the 
next century, would bear in mind that they had seen in the 
Chair one who had not only figured prominently in this century, 
but also in the last—one who had stood face to face with the 





great Napoleon, and whose political glories ran parallel with © 
Wellington’s military career.” Dean Stanley then advertei to 
the importance of the use of the Bible in schools, and answered 
the objection as to the alleged insufficiency of its religious teach. 
ing alone. He told an ancedote bearing on this point, of Prince 
Galitzin’s having been appointed by the Czar to the Ministry of 
Public Worship, and on his objecting his ignorance on the 
subject of religion, being referred by the Emperor to the 
Archbishop of Moscow, who, instead of advising him to read the 
Fathers or the acts of the first seven Councils, sent him at once 
to the Bible as the best manual of religion. The Dean then 
combated the philosophical and intellectual objection, that 
the Bible was so liable to be misunderstood and misused that it 
must be unfit for such a purpose. He insisted that, whether 
we treated it as a sacred book (or rather as a library of sacred 
books) or as a literary work, it is the best literary work and the 
best religious book in the world. Intelligent teachers would 
cause it to be intelligently studied, and in their hands, as well 
as in the hands of their pupils, there would be no fear of its 
being made an armoury of controversial weapons. Without 
the slightest forcing, the Bible could be made to yield the best 
fruit—religious, moral, and intellectual. 


SERVICE ON BoarpD Sarip.—A correspondent in Australia 
writes : ‘‘ Last year I was passenger in a large emigrant ship, 
the captain of which was required by the owners to conduct 
divine service. This he did with the assistance of the doctor, 
there being no minister on board. The captain conducted the 
service from the Prayer Book with great propriety, and the 
doctor read a sermon. The only volume of sermons on board 
was by Paley. After a few Sundays these dry moral essays 
became insufferable to those of the audience who had any devout 
or evangelical feeling. One of the poor emigrants, a pious 
woman, ‘ent to the doctor a volume of the ‘ Sunday at Home,’ 
suggesting that the brief pointed discourses in that magazine 
might be substituted for the sermons of Paley. The doctor 
good-humouredly consented ; and the change was so much to 
the satisfaction of all, that the ‘Sunday at Home’ was used 
during the remainder of the long voyage.”” Some years ago, on 
the well-known Cunard ship ‘‘The Scotia,” the service used to 
be conducted by Captain Judkins, also with great order and pro- 
priety, but in his case the sermons were more unsuitable even 
than those of Paley, being ‘‘Blair’s Sermons” ! 
volume of sermons selected from the ‘‘ Sunday at Home ” which 
ought to be better known. Short sermons by the Rev. F. Bovr- 
dillon, published by the Religious Tract Society, are also suit- 
able for such oceasions. Could not Christian workers see that 
ships, especially emigrant ships, are provided with suitable 
religious books, so that some of the weary, and too oft 
wasted, Sabbath hours might be turned to profitable account? 


Suppty AnD Demanp.—An advertisement appeared lately 
in the ‘‘ City Press ” for a clerk to Aske’s Hoxton Schools. He 
was to be between twenty-five and forty years of age, and the 
salary is £200. For this vacancy there were upwards of one 
thousand applications. For some clerkships in the post-office, an 
advertisement about the same time brought above twelve hun- 
dred applicants, 

Bansury Cross.—Referring to the amusing article om 
Nursery Rhymes in our March part, p. 168, a London solicitor 
sends us ‘* The Legend of Banbury Cross,” a metrical narrative, 
published by him many years ago. He is a Banbury man, and 
the legend professes to be founded on ancient tradition. In 
the reign of Edward 1, the son of Lord Herbert was betrothed 
to the fair Matilda of Banbury Castle. One night, after a 
festival, the maiden was espied by her lover in companionshi, 
with an unknown stranger. The jealous lover instantly attack 
his supposed rival, who fell wounded. Matilda lovingly tended 
the stranger, who was no other than her own brother, who had 
been long absent and given up for lost. Reconciliation took 
place, and the occasion of the *‘ fine” lady (not ‘‘old,” as some 
versions have it) riding to Banbury Cross on the white horse 
was when great festivities took place on the thanksgiving day 
appointed for the return and recovery of the lost heir of Banbury 
Castle. The story of the brother mistaken for a rival is a very 
common incident in romance, and is likely to be a mere inven- 
tion in this legend ; but we give the substance of it, as told in 
metre to the credulous folk of Banbury and Brackley. It is at 
least more amusing than many of the documents since pre- 
pared by the writer in Southampton Buildings. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 


TOURIST SEASON. 





Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With numerous Illustrations by Whymper and others, 
Imperial 8vo. 8s, cloth elegant. 

“Tn this third edition there are so many additions and improvements that 


this very beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful than ever.” — 
Standard, 


Italian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 
“The more we turn over the pages of this book, the more we like it. 
Italy i isthe theme of a great deal of fine writing and fine painting, but the 


plain descriptions and accurate drawings here really tell us more about it 
than a library of inspired poems and a gallery of ideal paintings.” — 7imzes. 


Spanish Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With Illustrations by Gustave Doré and other eminent 
artists. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth clegant. 

“ The le etterpress is pleasant reading, and many of the sketches are of the 
highest excellence.” — 7izes. 


‘A volume that does credit to the writer and artists employed.”—Pad? 
Mall Gazette. 


“Those Holy Fields.” Palestine Illustrated by 


Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt ‘edges. 
‘The author is aided by upwards of a hundred wood engravings, all 
admirably executed from sketches and photographs. His descriptions are 
vivid: he brings us into the paths, among the ruins, and to the temples, 


the very names Sof which excite the i imagination and make us long to visit 
the holy city." —Art Yournal. 


The Young Botanist. 
and their Teachings,” etc. 
t6mo. 2s, cloth boards, 


By the Author of “* Flowers 
Profusely Illustrated. Royal 





Oxford and Cambridge: their Colleges, 
mories, and Associations. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., 
late of Christ Church, Oxford. Profusely Illustrated by 
Mr. P. Skelton and other Artists; engraved by Mr. 
Whymper. Ios. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

** A book for an elder brother to explain to the listening home circle, or 


Paterfamilias himself to trace some of the ch anges which have been made 
since his day. ‘The illustrations are very well done.’ —Grapiic. 


“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous Engravings by 
Noel Humphreys, Harrison Weir, and other eminent artists. 
8vo. 65. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. . 

,** I never 
niously 


Me- 


saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more harme- 


pleasant in text and illustration.” —Mr. RuskIN. 


Random Truths in Common Things. 
sional Papers from My Study Chair. 
‘*The Harvest of a Quiet Kye,” ete. 
Illustrations by eminent artists. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Occa- 
By the Author of 

With numerous 
Imperial 16mo. 7s. 


** It seems even better than the last.”—Mr. Ruskin. 


The British Islands: their Physical Geograph 
and Natural History. By ‘the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., 
author of ‘* The History of England,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions. New edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Flowers and their Teachings. By the Author 
of ‘Sunshine and Shadows in Kattern’s Life,” etc. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Royal 16mo. 2s. cloth boards, 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Door without a Knocker, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. Prosser, author of ‘‘The Cheery Chime of 
Garth,” ‘* Original Fables,” etc. With Illustrations. Im- 
perial 16mo. 3s. cloth boards, 


The World before the Flood, and the History 
of the Patriarchs, By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, 
author of ‘*‘The Temple: its Ministry and Services,” etc. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


} _ “ Will be welcome to all readers of Scripture, however they may differ.” — 
Literary Churchman. 
“A valuable book.” —-Yohn Bull. 


“ Fitted to be highly serviceable to those whose business it is to explain 
the Bible to the young.” —Scotsman. 


The Temple: its Ministry and Services at the 
Time of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. 
Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards. 


“The first thing that strikes the reader is the author’s mastery of the 
subject. He kno ws the varied topics he discusses better than most scholars 
in England: is able to correct the mistakes of critics, and to supply accurate 
information. ‘There are few who will not learn from a volume which has 
the results, with little of the show of learning.” —A ¢/cneunt. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that 
which is to come ; delivered under the Similitude ofa Dream. 
By JouN Bunyan. With a Memoir of the Author. In 
very large type. Demy 8vo. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. 45. 62. bevelled boards. 
THE SAME EDITION, with Twelve Plates in Oil Colours. 
6s. 6d, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


The Grafton Family, and other Tales. By 
G. E. SARGENT, author of ‘Vivian and his Friends,” 
“Richard Hunne,” etc. With Illustrations. New Series of 
crown 8vo books, 2s. cloth bds. ; 2s, 6d. extra, gilt edges. 





Morals of Mottoes. 
Vicar of Northmarston. 
16mo, 


By the Rev. S. B. JAmés, 
With Heraldic Designs. Imperial 
4s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 

“Tt was indeed an ingenious idea of Mr. James to write a book about 
mottoes, and he has done his work with exemplary care and diligence.” 
Court Circular. 

Memoirs of a Huguenot Family. ‘Translated 
and compiled from the Original Autobiography of the Rev. 
James FonTAINE. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Life and Character of John Howe, M.A., 
with an Analysis of his Writings. By Professor HENRY 
RocErs, editor of ‘* The Works of John Howe.” Cheap 
edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 


Leaves from the Unpublished Journals, 
Correspondence, and Poems of Charlotte Elliott. 
Uniform with ‘* Poems of Charlotte Elliott.” With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown 8yo. 45. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Half-hour Readings for Sunday Afternoons. 
In Prose and Verse. By the Rev. TitoMAs MILNER, M.A., 
author of ‘‘ The Heavens and the Earth,” etc. Crown 8vo 
3s. cloth boards. 

A Father’s Letters to his Son. By the Rev. Dr. 


Urwick. Royal 16mo. 1s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


Stories of the Old Romans. By the Author of 
‘Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old,” etc. With 
Illustrations by Moyr Smith. Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards 


Glaucia, the Greek Slave. By the Author of 
*‘Faithful, but not Famous,” etc. With Illustrations. 


35. 6d, cloth gilt. 


PLEA FOR MERCY TO ANIMALS. 


By JAMES MACAULAY, A.M., 
CLAIMS OF THE LOWER ANIMALS TO HUMANE TREATMENT. 


VARIOUS ForMS OF NEEDLESS SUFFERING. 
Imperial 16mo. 


M.D. EDIN. 


| MEANS OF PREVENTION, LEGAL AND EDUCATIONAL, 


VIVISECTION, EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS, 


2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


** This little book is an admirable one, and deserves a large circulation.” —S/ectator. 
‘* The opponents of vivisection will here find an admirable text-book.” —Yohn Bull. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 AND 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 


MANCHESTER : 


100, CORPORATION STREET. 


BRIGHTON : 31, WESTERN ROAD. 

















THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


Jeanie Wilson of Lammermoor, Chapters x11. to xx. | Questions of Life and Death. vu. 
(With Illustrations. ) The Town and League of Schmalkalden. By the Rev. 


Matthew Wilks. With Portrait. oe . 
eas , : ‘OUGHTON. (With Illustration. 
Missionary Incidents. By the Rev. W. WyatTr GILL, B.A. Dr. Sroucuton, (Wi us ) 


What can be done with Half a Talent. The Good Tea Planter, 

Jewish Life in the Time of our Lord. x1. Jewish | The Low Church, or Evangelical School. 
Views on Trade, etc. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. : : 
(With Illustration.) : : St. Mary’s Church, Shahjehanpore. 

Pulpit in the Family: Set thine house in order.—Whole- | |nvalid’s Portion and Thoughts for the Afflicted. 
some .meditation. 

Seed-time and Harvest-time. By the Rev. S. J. STONE. Sabbath ee. 

Musings among the Roses. By the Author of ‘*The | Scripture Exercises. 
Ilarvest of a Quiet Eye.” (With Illustrations. ) P . aj ] 

‘ s for the Young: Lisetta and her Mule. 

Sonnets on the Types. By the Rev. RicHarD WILTON, ite a 6 

M.A. Monthly Religious Record. 





With a peidnineieoiieds Coloured Floral Frontispiece. 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY ; MONTHLY, "SIXPENCE. 


TOURIST PAPERS. 


“The Letsure Hour has always been remarkable for its excellent sketches of travel in foreign lands.” —Scoétsman. 














A large number of valuable Miscellanzous Tourist Papers, relating to England, Scotland, and other Countries, witl be found in the Voluimes of the 
LEISURE HOUR. 
A WALK IN SOUTH DEVON. Py the Rev. Harry Jones, ma. | FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. Parts 206-211, 6d. exch. 
eee eee i a Warwick, | 71/0 MONTHS IN PALESTINE. 1n Parts 211—214, 64. each. 
A tte tn the Volume for sop een Diack Country,Worc:ster,Warwick, | 7p 7p 79 NORWAY FOR £10. In Part 259, price 6d. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE OUTER | VIENNA. In Part 258, price 6d. 

HEBRIDES. Inthe Volume for 1866. HOLIDAYS, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. By the Rev. Harry 
LEISURE HOURS IN IRELAND. By the Editor. In Parts 258— Jones. In Part 247, price 6d. 

263, price 6d. each. ‘ BOATING AT HOME AND ABROAD. In Parts 2€0 and 275, 
AMERICA AND ITS PEOPLE. By the Editor. In the Volume for price 6d. each. 

187. CHATSWORTH. In Part 273, price 6d. 
THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. Inthe Volume for 1£63. SWITZERLAND REVISITED. By the Rev. Harry Jones. In ff 
ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. In the Volume for 1864. Part 272, price 6d. 

THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. Inthe Volume for 1865. MONT ST. MICHEL. By Hespa Stretton. In Part 262, price 6d. 








PORTRAITS AND PIOGRAPHIES. 


The following PORTRAITS (amongst others) of distinguished individuals, drawn by the best Artists, chiefly from 
Photographs, and in most instances with Autographs accompanying, have been published in 
the LEISURE HOUR, with Biographical Notices :- 


No. No. No. 
F. M. Sir John Burgoyne . 889 | Von Moltke . ‘ ‘ 983 | Dr. Déllinger . - 1045 | George Herbert 
Dean Milman . + gor Charles Dickens . ‘ + 985 Right Hon. John Bright’ + 1050 
Right Hon. Robert ‘Lowe - 908 | General Trochu ‘ ‘ 989 | Baron Liebig . ° + 1058 . K. d 
Professor Stokes. F.R.S. « - g2r | JulesFavre. ‘ ‘ + 989 | Joseph Pease . . . - 1068 Earl Granville . 
Sir Herbert Edwardes . 923, 924 Prince Bismarck. a 9909 | Richard Baxter ? ‘ + 1079 Izaak Walton . 
Albert Ditrer . - «+ 927 | Duke of Argyll ee . toor | Alex, Keith Johnston. - 1085 | Warren Hastings 
J. L. Motley . - + 930 | John MacGregor, ‘‘Rob Roy” 1co8 Norman Macleod . . - 1ogo Lord Derby 
Baroness Burdett Coutts. « Oa Sir Walter Scott . P - 1018 | Gustave Doré . ° r + 1094 General Gordon 
Father Hyacinthe . , - 944 Emperor of Brazil . : + 1027 Lord Selborne . F ‘ + 1098 Lord Falkland. 3 
John Ruskin. . + 947, 951 Mrs. Somerville P ‘ + 1032 Thomas Brassey. . + 1103 Right Hon. W. E. Forster 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli ; - 988 Beethoven 1039 Sir Bartle Frere ‘ - + 1105 Crown Prince of Prussia . 
M. ‘Thiers. . e ° - 971 | John Pym and John Hampden 1040 | Dr. Guthrie . . v - 1116 Dr. J. McCosh ° . 











The following PORTRAITS, amongst others, have been published in the SUNDAY AT HOME, 
with brief Biographical Notices :— 


No. } No. No. 
Dr. Magee. - . 769 | Dr. Hagh McNeile . - 853 | Andrew Marvell  . . 935 | Charlotte Elliott 
Dr. Wilson, of Bomb ay. - 973 Robert Moffat . : . 850, 851 Sir Francis Crossley i 938 | Rev. Thomas Jacksom 
Dr. Watts 4 ; - 786, 787 Louisa, Queen of Prussia . 892 Bishop Wordsworth 944 Czar of Russia. 
Lord Lawrence , ‘ . 8 Dr. Horatius Bonar . 877, 878 Dr. Angus . - ‘ - 965 | Canon Miller . 
Rev. Thomas Binney . 794, ! Dr. Howson . ° ° . 883 Rev. William Ellis ‘ - 967 | Dr. Livingstone 
Dean Goulburn. ‘ 8 | Mrs. Fry. 7 + 892 | Bishop Oxenden . ‘ - o7r | Dr. J. Cairns . 
Dr. Cooke, of Belfast. 8o1, 8e2 | Canon ‘Tristram : ‘ - 904 | Dr. Vaughan . és - 977 Patriarch of Antioch 
Dr. Candlish . ; . 2 _ | Sir Henry Lawrence. . 908 | Sir Donald McLcosl : - 992 | William Penn . 
Lord Hatherley 3 ; . 827 | Dr. Cronyn . i + 929 Dr. Halley . - ‘ - 1004 | John Ashworth 


Dr. Krummacher_. , 832 | John Milton . ° + 935 | John Howard . - ‘ + 1019 Dean Close 
Rev. William Arthur, m. a - 846 | 
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The Siege of Stralsund. 
By J. B. De LIEFDE. 


561, 577, 593, 609 


The Birds of London. u. By 
HENRY WALKER, F.G.8. , 


Port Royal. By the Rev. 
FREDERICK ARNOLD. IV. 567 Q 


New Guinea. UL... . 


Attwood of the Thousand 
Pound Cheques... . 574 


Vivisection . 574 
Charles Bloomfield .. . 582 
Natural History Anecdotes 584 


Wales and the Welsh. By 
the EpiTor. Iv.,V. . 586, 621 
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The Creche . 588 
Down the Road with a Gen- 

tleman Coachman. . . 597 
New reneeagy 


Dr. John Leyden .. . 
ee ores Poems. 


whe _— Scholar “a ee 
Paris, Oldand New. . . 618 
Norwich Vivisection Pro- oi 


Daniel O’Connell ... . 
Varieties . 575, 592, 608, 62¢ 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributers—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thercon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS, must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymois commuani- 
cations, Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscetlancous contributions being sent in too great nambers 
to be always acknowledged er returned. 

Payment and Copyricht.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The reeeipt conveys the copy- 
right of mannscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, te publish gach works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisem<uts,—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s periodicals. 

Portfolios and Gases for Numbers and Volnmes.—For the preservation of the weekly nambets, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 24. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. COLoTH 
Cazes, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price Is, 2d cloth boards, 1s. Gd. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” ean be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1868, but in = 
any form after that date. ‘The earlier Numbers are out of print, ; 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, throngh the 
loeal booksellers or newsagents. 





! FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
REDUCTION OF RATES. 


The GENERAL POSTAL UNION, which came into operation on July I, has. considerably reduced the Postal Rates to all 
the Furopean countries (oxeept France), the United States, and Egypt. As regurds France the Treaty does not come into 
operation until January 1, 1876. : 

The Monthly Parts of the “Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post, 
The following are the rates to some of the principal countries -— 








Por the | Leiaure Hour | Leivare Heur 
Name of Place, ‘ » | and Sanday Name of Piace, and Sunday 
Part, at Home : ; at Ftlome 
together, ; together. 
Africa, West Coastcof . . . « « « « Ode 9d.a India (vid Sonthampton) . ‘ ls, 
Ausiralia (vid Southampton orS, Francis: 8d. ls, Itely {vié Belgium). .... } éd, 
Aust eee, Garg ar: a Japan (vi& United States) . : ci i 
Belgium . : Madagasear (French packet) . : s. | Ils. éd 
t : a) . pS ee = 6d, 
Malta (vi& Southampton) . é 
sonas Ayres (vid Southn, iverpool) jd. Diexico (vid Southatapton) . 
Canada (Canadian pac k t} ay tari cake “ao ae sd. ° po ER Se 
Cape Coast Casile . . . 2 +. . & . New Brunswick (via, Halifax) 
Cape of Goed Hope . . aa . 6d, Newfoundlem@ «5.1... . 
Ceylon (via Southampton). . . « - « 8 8, New Zealand (via Southn. or Saif 
China (via United States). . . . . . Ge Nova Scotia (via Halifax) —* 
Comstantineple . . 1 6 2 eee 8 . BUSHG . ce Gib + 
. ie ig? a: een et #. Sierra Leone. s+ 4 se 
| France and Alyeria Ji. 5 a 9d. Spain (vii Framee} . . . . 
| Gold Coast (Briiis!.; ‘ o 2 @ \. 9d. St. Helena € we 8 
| Germamy . . . . ase & 6d. Sweden (via Belgium) . 
| Gibraltar ‘ . . ° ° e 6d. Switzerland oe = s ‘ “ . 
| Greeee (vid Belcium auc : «,« = 6d. Tasmania {(vi& Southn. or Su 
Hollend ... isi pp ciety to 6d. United States... . ‘ 
Hong Kong (vid Southampton ci U. States) & Is. West Indies (British) 
significs additional to pay on delivery. 











y part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
wl of the © Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepsyment for both magagine and pogtage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THrek HALYrENOE. 
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zk “LEISURE HOUR” LIBRARY. 
Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 2s. in cloth boards; neat covers, 45. 
. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. | g SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By Rev. joum 
| $BA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS SrovcHToR, D.D, 
SUNDAY IN-MANY LANDS. to. ge te FABLES AND SKETCHES. By Mrs. Prosser 
, punk vapcett guage THER TALES inchding THE “Mrs, Prosser is a peeress amon arable-makers. We have recom- 
A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES, inching THE mended her volume w nerever we Gace tal opportusity."— Jee. c 
FOUNDELING OF THE FENS Spurgeon. 
CRDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. By Miss | rx, THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales of Domestic Life. 
WALSHE ta FRANK LAYTON. An Austzalian Story, By G. E. Sagcewr. 
6 BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 13. FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village Taleg, 
_BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TAL 14, ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
GERMAN FATHERLAND. ts, THE EXILE’S TRUST, AND OTHER STORIES. By France 
. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SRETCHES. Browns. 
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NOTICE. 
-EBUTLDING OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S PREMISES at 65, St. Paalg Cherenyard, 
etail business will be carried on at 60, Paternoster Row, two doors East of Canon Aftoy. 
JOSEPL TARN, Cashéer. 
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Painted by Herr Knaus. 


By permission of Mr. Gerson. 


FEEDING TIME. 





